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The  education  of  a  cliild  is  of  course  vastly  more  than  he 
gathers  from  books.  There  is  no  discipline  in  the  world 
that  is  precisely  like  that  of  his  home.  As  I  lived  on  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  farm  during  my  early  years,  I  have  very  clear  recollections 
of  many  things  touching  farm  life  in  all  its  departments ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  my  childhood  was  schooled  more  in  the  details 
of  self-denial  than  in  anything  else.  With  somewhat  limited 
means,  my  parents  were  obliged  to  think  of  the  few  things  that 
are  necessary  for  children  and  the  many  things  they  could  not 
have.  True,  the  wants  of  a  child  are  much  more  circumscril)ed 
in  the  country  and  in  the  farm-house  than  they  are  in  city  life. 
Little  by  little  the  sense  of  want  and  the  desire  for  sleds,  skates, 
books,  pictures  and  other  sources  of  enjoyment,  dawned  upon  me. 
And  there  never  was  a  time  when  I  wished  to  go  back  even  one 
stage  in  what  one  may  call  the  evolution  from  the  farm  to  the  vil¬ 
lage,  from  the  village  to  the  high  school,  from  the  high  school  to 
the  classical  academy,  from  the  academy  to  the  college,  and  from 
the  college  to  the  professional  institution.  When  in  my  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms  I  had  reached  the  hardest  and  largest  work,  I 
found  that  what  I  had  learned  at  home  on  the  farm,  as  well  as  in 
the  several  institutions  i-eferred  to,  were  valuable  life-lessons  that 
I  had  not  anticii)ated.  The  education  of  my  hands  in  mending 
a  hoe,  splicing  a  cart  tongue,  yoking  and  driving  oxen,  harnessing 
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the  horses  and  handling  the  teams,  and  a  thousand  otlier  rural 
operations  that  these  will  suggest,  were  of  the  utmost  juactical 
use.  Not  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  exactly  such  things,  but 
I  there  and  then  accpiired  practical  knowledge  which  enabled  me 
to  push  to  the  utmost  swiftness  the  movements  of  wagon  trains, 
the  building  of  bridges  across  creeks  and  rivers,  the  constructing 
of  trenches  and  other  work,  which,  if  not  done,  would  have 
rendered  the  movements  of  brigatle,  division  or  corps  extremely 
slow  and  unsatisfactory. 

Once  when  at  the  academy  at  West  Point  as  a  cadet,  I  was 
laboring  to  make  a  drawing  of  some  architect uial  cross-section, 
I  think  of  a  peculiar  cornice  of  a  public  building,  my  professor, 
Mahan,  criticised  my  work  very  severely  and  also  my  answer  to 
his  questions  concerning  the  cross-section  or  cornice.  His  closing 
remark  was:  “I  wish,  Mr.  Howard,  you  would  show  a  little  more 
‘common  sense.’ ”  At  the  time  I  .did  not  know  what  he  meant 
by  “common  sense.”  I  [xmdered  over  the  expression,  till  it  finally 
dawned  upon  me  that  what  I  hitherto  lacked  in  my  education  was 
the  habit  of  close  observation,  especially  in  engineering.  There 
was  a  lack  on  my  })art  in  noticing  construction  and  in  seeing  how 
things  were  put  together.  At  last  I  defined  to  myself  our 
engineer  professor’s  idea  of  “common  sense.”  It  was  the 
matured  judgment  of  the  mind  after  careful  and  constant  inspec¬ 
tion. 

Quite  early  in  our  school  career  boys  were  taught  to  speak 
pieces  before  their  school-fellows.  'I'he  habit  of  reading  aloud  in 
the  common  schools  forty  years  ago  was  universal.  Before  the 
days  of  written  examinations  all  these  were  conducted  orally,  or 
by  the  use  of  the  blackboard.  The  scholar,  standing  near  his  work 
with  pointer  in  hand,  used  the  memoranda  or  diagrams  which  he 
had  put  upon  the  board  as  helps  to  his  memoiy,  while  he  went 
on  to  give  in  words  a  connected  recitation.  Such  exercises  taught 
us  how  to  read  and  to  speak,  but  did  not  teach  us  to  listen.  Very 
few  became  good  listeners. 

It  is  an  art,  indeed,  to  give  full  attention.  It  is,  perhaps,  easier 
to  listen  to  a  public  address  where  usually  there  is  very  little  to 
divert  the  attention,  than  to  give  full  heed  during  a  conversation 
with  another.  The  mind  is  very  apt  to  be  shaping  other  thoughts 
or  to  be  concocting  an  answer,  and  so,  not  taking  in  fully  either 
the  words  or  meaning  of  a  companion  who  is  speaking.  Now  I 
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think  in  my  own  ednoation,  that  this  kind  of  exercise,  i.  e.,  that 
which  accustoms  the  mind  to  lieed  and  to  hear  what  another  says, 
was  for  many  years  much  neglected.  This  was  remedied  in 
a  measure  at  the  military  academy.  Our  Saviour  said  to  the 
people  when  they  gathered  around  him  for  instruction,  “  He  that 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.”  ('ertainly,  it  is  a  great  power  to 
be  able  at  any  time,  in  any  place,  and  under  all  circumstances  of 
life  to  he  able  to  open  the  ears  and  hear.  When  children  have 
learned  to  hear  (piietly,  respectfully,  diligently  and  continuously, 
they  have  indeed  taken  an  important  step  in  their  education. 

A  favorite  sentiment  of  the  })resent  day  is  that  the  entire  edu¬ 
cation  of  a  single  mind  from  childhood  to  manhood  should  be 
with  a  view  to  some  employment,  trade  or  profession,  looking 
always  to  the  future,  however  distant  that  future  may  be.  Per¬ 
haps  this  view  of  things  has  its  advantage,  (’ertainly,  if  it  were 
desirable  for  families  from  generation  to  generation  to  continue 
the  same occupation,  there  would  be  i)ropriety  in  training  every 
child  to  understand  and  prosecute  the  busine.ss  of  the  father.  In 
our  country,  however,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of 
children  to  a  more  independent,  perhaps  [)remature  bias,  to  a  wider 
choice  of  work  for  a  livelihood  and  to  more  ambitious  pursuits,  so 
that  the  sons  of  farmers,  mechanics  and  merchants  become  judges, 
governors  and  members  of  (’ongress.  In  fact,  there  is  a  constant 
kaleidosco[»ic  interchange  of  professions  or  callings.  Merchants’ 
sous  become  farmers  and  planters,  cattle  and  horse  raisers,  while 
the  herders’  and  the  farmers’  boys  become  merchants,  manufac¬ 
turers,  ship-builders,  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  architects,  and 
what-not. 

Our  fathers  discovered  long  ago  that  there  was  a  common  basis 
of  education  ;  that  there  were  certain  studies  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  acquired  knowledge.  This  being  the  case,  in  select¬ 
ing  subjects  to  be  taught  and  learned  it  has  become  an  important 
question  what  they  shall  be.  Every  study  is  important,  even  if 
not  directly  applicable  to  a  given  business,  which  broadens  the 
mind  and  renders  it  tit  for  any  and  every  encounter  it  is  likely  to 
meet  with.  , 

The  classics  are  often  objected  to  because  not  practical,  not 
directly  useful  in  furthering  the  immediate  interests  of  life. 
’  Account  for  it  as  we  may,  this  theory  is  certainly  erroneous.  The 
classically  trained  orator  is  a  better  orator  for  being  so  trained. 
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The  lawyer  and  the  judge,  other  tilings  being  equal,  are  better 
lawyers  and  judges  from  the  habits  of  examination,  analysis  and 
expression  which  they  accjuired  tlirough  classical  instruction. 

Let  us  now  look  back  to  our  youth  and  see  if  we  can  illustrate 
this.  Can  we  not  make  clear  to  ourselves  some  reasons,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  why  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  l>etter  than  most  other 
studies,  prepares,  disciplines  and  develops  the  mind  more  especially 
for  what  have  been  called  the  learned  professions  ? 

Several  of  my  schoolmates  when  1  was  thirteen  and  at  school 
at  Hallowell,  Maine,  entered  upon  the  study  of  Latin.  Noticing 
them  as  they  commenced  to  decline  the  Latin  nouns  and  adjec¬ 
tives,  it  occurred  to  me  that  they  were  going  into  a  field  which 
I  would  like  to  enter  and  examine  ;  so,  obtaining  the  sanction  of 
my  good  mother,  I  joined  the  next  Latin  class  that  began  the 
study.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  value  of  my  new  accjuire- 
ment.  For  example,  I  knew  in  Fnglish  the  single  adjective 
“good”  when  I  began  to  recite  the  Latin 

bonus  bona  bonum 

lx)ni  bonae  l)oni,  etc., 

in  thirty-six  different  inflections.  'Fliis  soon  revealed  abundant 
relationships  with  our  own  language  that  hitherto  I  had  failed  to 
take  in. 

As  soon  as  we  commenced  translating  the  shortest  sentences  we 
found  in  our  dictionaries  many  definitions  corres[)onding  to  words 
which  we  were  obliged  to  conqiare,  word  by  word,  and  to  exercise 
judgment  in  the  selection,  and  so  frame  the  thought  of  the  Latin 
in  our  own  tongue.  'I'liis  process,  which  every  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar  pursues,  enriches  the  mind.  The  stinly  of  words  and 
phrases  soon  becomes  a  i)leasure,  and  then  results  in  a  habit  of 
mind.  No  faithful  student  ever  goes  through  a  classical  couree 
without  getting  at  the  original  and  derived  meanings  of  flie  differ¬ 
ent  English  words  of  Latin  and  Greek  oiigin.  Probably  no  stu¬ 
dent  ever  iH'gins  to  realize  the  nice  shades  of  difference  in  the 
meaning  of  terms  till  he  has  subjected  himself  to  this  steady, 
faithful,  i»ersistent  training :  or  to  something  akin  to  it  in  the 
ac<[uirement  of  modern  tongues,  'riiink  of  a  lawyer  who  tries  to 
read  the  old  English  authors  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin.  Think  of  the  physician  who  has  no  ac(iuaintance  with 
the  thousand  important  technical  phrases  which  he  must  use. 
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Think  of  the  scientist  who  cannot  even  name  the  figures  and  let¬ 
ters  which  he  must  employ  in  conversation  and  correspondence 
with  other  scholars. 

I  have  often  sought  to  compare  lawyer  with  lawyer,  of  equal 
ability,  the  one  with  the  other,  —  the  one  having  classical  acquire¬ 
ment  and  the  other  not.  The  classically  educated  appeared  to 
have  the  decided  advantage  in  force  of  statement.  The  same 
analysis  of  orators,  authors,  clergymen  and  teachers  has  brought 
me  to  the  same  conclusion.  Our  difficulty  of  course  lies  in  the 
expression  “eciual  ability.”  Horace  Greeley  had  a  vigorous  mind 
and  a  peculiar  sagacity,  and  he  was  not  classically  educated. 
People  opposed  to  Latin  and  (xreek  say,  show  us  an  editor  who 
could  surpass  him.  This  exanqde  proves  nothing  against  classical 
education.  Horace  (ireeley  always  missed  that  attainment.  It 
would  have  improved  his  English.  To  state  it  otherwise,  Greeley 
without  that  knowledge  and  the  skill  that  goes  with  it,  was 
weaker  as  a  scholarly  man  than  (ireeley  would  have  been  had 
Providence  permitted  it  to  him.  The  Chautauqua  course  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  any  young  man  or  woman.  Hut  it  does  not  carry  the 
same  abundance  of  knowledge  and  discipline  with  it  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  course  of  study  at  Yale,  Harvard,  or  any  of  those 
thorough  classical  colleges  of  \vhich  my  alma  mater,  Bowdoin 
College,  is  a  type.  It  conquises  a  beautiful  review  of  the  study- 
world  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  adecjuate  substitute. 

However,  in  this  Chautainpia  course  and  other  similar  courses, 
I  think  the  opponents  of  classical  knowledge,  who  are  also  the 
unflagging  advocates  of  what  they  denominate  “  practical  educa¬ 
tion,”  have,  in  spite  of  their  errors,  l)een  the  means  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  great  things  for  the  youth  of  our  land.  For  under  these 
criticisms  of  the  old  metliods  and  exam[)les  of  new  ones,  normal 
schools,  commercial,  polytechnic  and  Chautauqua  courses,  or 
reading  circles,  and  large  scientific  annexes  connected  with  old 
institutions,  have  sprung  up  ;  so  that  instead  of  a  comj)aratively 
few  educated  men,  educated  thoroughly,  we  have  a  vast  number 
who  are  specialists  —  men  fairly  fitted  for  the  narrower  spheres  of 
thought  and  labor  which  enable  them  to  gain  a  livelihood,  meet 
the  needs  of  their  neighbors,  and  better  serve  the  wants  of  the 
world  at  large. 

All  honor  to  the  education  of  children  and  youth  —  an  educa¬ 
tion,  wdiicli  is  pure  and  sinq)le  and  which  is  always  accompanied 
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by  a  proper  proportion  of  the  instruction  of  the  heart.  We 
should  never  forget  the  grand  old  proverh  of  Solomon  :  “  The  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge  ;  wisdom  and  instruc¬ 
tion  fools  alone  despise.” 


[Gen.  Oliver  Otis  Howard,  who,  at  our  recjnest  lias  written  the 
preceding  article,  in  part  [lersonal  reminiscences,  and  in  part 
a  record  of  his  mature  judgment  on  matters  where  the  wisest  may 
differ,  had  rather  an  unusnallv  long  training  in  schools,  lie  was 
born  in  Leeds,  then  in  Kennehec  county,  Maine,  Nov,  H,  1880. 
His  home  training  was  by  a  ('hristian  mother.  His  farm-life  till 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  describes.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
ten.  His  district  school  expei  ienee  was  from  the  age  of  four  to 
fourteen,  'riien  he  was  in  a  high  school  at  Hallowell,  Maine, 
taught  by  .lonas  llurnham,  and  then  at  North  Yarmouth  academy, 
under  the  tuition  of  A.  H.  Weld.  He  entered  Ilowdoin  College 
in  1840,  graduating  in  iSoO.  His  professional  studies  were  pur¬ 
sued  at  West  1‘oint,  IHoO-'od,  where  he  graduated  with  honorable 
rank  as  a  scholar  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  After  marriage  to 
Elizal>eth  Waite  of  Portland,  Maine,  he  peiformed  his  duties  as 
an  olhcer  of  the  Ordnance  Corps  at  West  d'roy.  New  York; 
Augusta,  Maine  :  and  in  the  Florida  Indian  War  under  (ieneral 
Harney.  While  in  Florida,  according  to  his  own  statement  last 
October  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  he  was  “horn  again.”  lie  united 
first  with  the  Methodists  at  Tamj>a,  Florida,  and  when  at  home 
on  leave  from  the  army  on  account  of  the  loss  of  an  arm  at  Fair 
Oaks,  in  1802,  he  joined  the  Congregational  chuich  at  Auburn, 
M  aine.  He  has  since  been  a  member  of  some  Congregational 
church,  but  always  in  sym[)athy  with  all  who  under  any  name 
were  engaged  in  promoting  ('hristianity.  His  “education,”  like 
that  of  every  man,  has  not  In’cn  in  any  sense  a  matter  of  schools. 
His  own  family  of  seven  children  :  his  atliliation  with  societies 
and  churches;  his  experience  in  the  arm}’  before,  during  and  since 
the  civil  war  ;  his  perplexing  and  often  ninlerestimate<l  services 
under  President  Lincoln  as  head  of  the  Freedmen’s  llureau  ;  his 
practical  e<lueational  efforts  as  President  of  Harvard  Fniversity; 
his  long  and  welcome  lalMtrs  on  various  })latforms,  where  he  has 
8{X)ken  on  all  sorts  of  historic,  l)enevolent  and  religious  subjects ; 
his  translations  from  the  French ;  his  authorship  of  “  Chief 
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Joseph.”  “  The  Nez  Perces  ("am})aign,”  and  several  books  for 
children  ;  his  very  nunierous  contributions  to  {)eriodical  literature 
need  oidy  to  he  recalled  to  give  additional  interest  to  the  present 
article.  (feneral  Howard’s  “education”  has  been  largely  in 
doing.  'I'his  lias  reacted  ujion  his  mind  and  character.  As  well 
as  he  writes,  he  has  been  more  remarkable  for  his  indefatigable, 
never-defeated  energy  in  affairs  —  affairs  of  highest  moment  — 
than  for  literary  or  scientific  achievements.  No  man  is  more 
grateful  than  he  to  his  early  instructors  in  general  and  technical 
knowledge,  and  especially  the  guides  of  his  matnrer  religious 
thought.  l>ut  the  often  hard  discijiline  of  actual  life  with  its 
inevitable  disappointments,  discouragements  and  sorrows,  which 
he  has  encountered  with  courage  and  submitted  to  with  fortitude, — 
as  well  as  its  succe.sses  and  honors  which  he  has  borne  with  mod¬ 
esty  —  has  been  his  supreme  educator.  He  is  but  sixty,  and  en¬ 
joying,  as  he  does,  robust  health,  has  the  prospect  of  yet  many 
years  of  faithful  service  to  his  country  and  to  mankind.  —  El).] 


7  HE  MA  KING  O  F  A  CUR  IS  TIA  N  COLLEGE. 

»Y  KX-i*ni;suii  NT  <;koi!<;k  k.  ma<;oi  n,  d.  i>. 

Uiwa  Volhgr.  (Irinnell,  In. 

The  very  first  nece.ssity  in  the  making  of  a  Christian  college 
is, — 

I.  A  rJeur  (ind  /it'of'oinoi  rotirlrGon  thnt  everythiun  in  ami  aimit 
it  itt  to  ronh'oUtnl  ami  rharaffrlzeii  ht/  relii/lon.  With  this  element 
the  institution  is  to  be  saturated  through  and  through.  Without 
it,  success  would  not  be  Christian  success;  with  it,  all  it 
acconi[)lishes  will  go  to  exalt  Christ  and  extend  His  reign  on 
earth.  It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  of  our  higher  institutions 
that  the  moral  element,  even,  was  not  strong,  at  least  not  com¬ 
manding  in  them.  It  has  been  (juestioned  whether  more  of  moral 
improvement  or  of  moral  ruin  has  been  the  result  of  life  at  the 
great  colleges.  'Fhat  such  assertions  and  (juestions  are  possible 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  the  ethics  of  Christianity.  Nothing  lower, 
nothing  less,  can  make  the  morality  of  a  college  sure.  Has 
American  society  in  young  men  or  mature  men,  risen  yet  to  the 
height  of  an  unsup[)orted  natural  ethic,  which  can  dispense  with 
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the  commandments  in  Exodus  or  the  New  Testament?  Is  the 
“  ethical  culture  ”  of  our  sons  and  daughters  in  college  halls  pos¬ 
sible  without  Christ  ?  Religion  should  never  enter  any  of  the 
precincts  of  an  institution  with  bowed  head,  and  cringing  mien, 
and  apologies  on  her  lip,  asking  leave  to  be :  but  with  the  queenly 
air  of  one  to  whom  the  throne  belongs  of  right.  Hers  is  the 
prestige  of  the  motherhood  of  science  and  philosophy,  of  culture 
and  good  literature,  of  manners  and  the  humanities ;  to  her  mod¬ 
ern  civilization  owes  its  being,  and  is  ever  to  humbly  acknowledge 
the  debt ;  for  her  philanthropy  is  to  work  everywhere  and  schol¬ 
arship  teach.  It  is  by  no  means  enough  that  the  influence  of 
a  college  should  be  generally  and  indefinitely  on  the  Christian 
side,  but  it  should  l)e  distinctly  such  as  to  give  the  student  full 
proof  of  the  actual,  transforming  spiritual  power  of  religion.  Not 
enough  that  some  fine  and  elevated  sentiments  about  the  relations 
of  Christianity  to  the  best  thought  and  work  of  the  ages  should 
be  instilled,  —  thought  alx)ut  it  as  a  thing  which  he  is  to  goto 
churches  and  missions  and  closets  of  dead  saints  and  scenes  of 
reform,  toil,  and  suffering  to  find  exemplified.  It  must  be  in  the 
tenor,  imj)lications,  and  connections  of  the  teaching,  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  character  of  the  teachers,  in  the  retjime  and  very  atmosphere 
of  the  institution.  It  seems  to  be  quite  needle.ss  to  add  that  no 
voice  against  Christ  should  ever  be  raised  within  its  recitation 
rooms,  in  its  chapel,  or  on  its  society,  or  exliibition  or  commence¬ 
ment  {)latforms.  Freedom  of  thought  or  si)eech  cannot  be 
stretched  to  warrant  such  license,  nor  can  common  respect  for 
Christian  founders  or  gratitude  for  j)rivileges  enjoyed,  or  benefits 
received  allow  it.  Principles  on  which  a  college  stands  are  not 
to  be  assailed  within.  I  am  free  to  say  today,  after  nearly  half 
a  lifetime  given  to  education,  that,  while  in  our  public  schools, 
in  which  Christian  taxpayers  have  no  rights  above  irreligious  men 
or  infidels,  the  conversion  of  a  child  along  with  his  elementary 
education  may  l)e  a  happy  accident,  and  the  devout  father  and 
mother  have  no  ground  to  complain  that  it  is  not  more,  the  quality 
and  scoj)e  and  relations  of  the  higher  studies  in  a  genuine  college 
ought  to  make  conversion  a  matter  of  conrse,  and  that  I  would 
not  teach  in  an  institution  in  which  the  Bible,  for  legitimate  pur¬ 
poses  of  literature,  learning  and  morals,  could  not  In;  (juoted  as 
freely  as  any  other  lx)ok,  even  l)efore  the  basis  of  faith  has  been 
examined  or  the  evidence  of  revelation  studied ;  or  where  efforts 
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for  conversion  could  not  take  rank  any  time  and  all  the  time  with 
scholarly  drill-work,  and  the  highest  intellectual  discipline 
wrought  or  attempted.  And  if  this  be  not  so,  success  for 
a  Christian  college  can  never  be  attained. 

II.  There  is  no  making  a  Christian  college  unless  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  resources  and  appliances  comparadde  to  those  of  other 
institutions  of  similar  rank. 

Long  reflection  has  led  me  to  the  firm  conclusion  that  colleges 
established  by  Christian  people,  if  they  ouyht  to  exist  at  all.,  ought 
to  be  as  well  endowed  as  those  founded  by  the  state,  if  not  bet¬ 
ter.  And  this  for  the  honor  of  religion,  at  least.  The  state  has 
no  religion  ;  can  have  none.  It  owes  to  Christianity  all  its  own 
impulse  to  sustain  education,  and  above  all  the  making  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  all  Christian,  and  Christianity  should  do  more  for  this  on 
its  own  account  than  its  secular  beneficiary  can  do.  It  does  more, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  in  a  commonwealth  like  that  I  live  in, 
Christian  beneficence  is  scattered  among  so  many  competing  col¬ 
leges —  fifteen  or  more  —  while  state  endowments  are  con¬ 
centrated  upon  one  or  two,  —  that  the  Christianity  of  the  state 
seems  to  be  giving  far  le.ss  than  it  is  for  the  higher  education 
Some  denominations  among  us  have  two,  three  or  four  colleges, 
which  if  united  in  one  would  hold  the  foremost  rank.  For  the 
promotion  of  education,  too,  Christian  colleges  should  be  as  well 
furnished  as  those  of  the  state,  or  better.  They  can  do  better  for 
education  and  scholarship  in  that  they  are  distinctively  Christian, 
and  deserve  the  better  means  to  do  so.  For  the  promotion  of 
religion  too,  —  since  nothing  gives  it  so  commanding  power  among 
men  as  the  service  of  knowledge  and  culture.  Not  one  word 
shall  fall  from  me,  ever,  anywhere,  urging  the  extension  of  secta¬ 
rianism  through  denominational  colleges :  nor  shall  I  fail  to  main¬ 
tain  ever  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  so  far  as  they  are  Christian 
they  lead  all  the  agencies  we  can  devise,  next  after  those  God  has 
devised  in  His  churcli  and  the  ministry  of  His  gospel,  in  propa¬ 
gating  truth  and  righteousness.  The  printed  page  falls  behind 
them.  The  “good  seed”  is  ever  living  men  and  women,  “  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  :  ”  and  the  better  trained  the  better  seed 
are  they.  In  foundations,  buildings,  endowments,  libraries,  scien¬ 
tific  collections,  ai)paratus,  and  all  manner  of  appliances  and  aids 
to  teaching,  the  Christian  college  should  lead  all  others  ;  as  it  does 
today  in  quality  and  thoroughness  of  instruction  and  moral  influ- 
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ence.  Let  not  this,  however,  be  taken  to  mean  that  more  money 
should  he  expended  upon  it  than  the  Legislature  votes  to  its 
rivals  of  political  origin.  For  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  give 
a  certain  style  of  education  under  state  management  than  under 
that  of  private  benevolence,  —  [)rofessors  of  no  higher  merit 
receive  salaries  nearly  twice  as  great,  —  all  current  ex})enses  and 
special  ones  for  collections  and  adjuncts  to  class-room  exercises 
are  very  much  higher.  The  men  in  tlie  one  case  are  as  worthy  of 
better  salaries  as  they  aie  in  the  other  ;  but  beca^ise  self-denying 
scholars  of  i)iety  will  serve  the  cf)lleges  and  tlie  churches  and  the 
community  for  less,  they  should  not  becrucitied  with  the  beggarly 
outfit  for  work  to  whicli  many  of  them  are  condemned,  or  with 
the  want  they  suffer. 

III.  TV/c  Itlifliext  Kfauthird  for  and  (/rdditatlon,  and  all 

between  thexe  two  poinfx  of  eoUeife,  life.,  whirh  the  i>ro;irexs  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  if  the  art  of  ed  neat  ton  allows,  is  necessary  to  the  making 
of  a  true  (  hristian  college. 

And  here  we  have  what  is  easier  of  (tbtainment  tlian  those 
tilings  wliich  dejiend  on  money  and  mnniticence  —  of  which  tilings 
something  has  just  been  said,  d'o  choose  anything  but  the  best 
in  books  and  metliods  is  suicidal,  d'o  place  the  standard  of  schol¬ 
arship  below  the  highest  point  is  to  invite  defeat,  (treater  num- 
l)ers  indeed  of  half-litted  Freshmen  can  be  drawn  in  by  low  and 
superticial  recpiirements,  to  be  sent  out  in  four  years  as  half- 
tledged  graduates.  Hut  a  large  attendance  is  the  lowest  and 
cheajiest  element  of  success.  It  is  staik  failure  —  the  very 
largest  —  if  purchased  at  the  cost  of  good  scholarship.  It  is 
charlatanism  that  semires  a  crowd  of  students  within  ccdlege  walls, 
who  should  lx?  in  the  academies  or  high  schoids  instead.  It  is 
swindling  the  [Uiblic  for  anything  to  pretend  to  be  a  college  with¬ 
out  the  genuine  eollege  standard.  It  cheats  the  young  who  are 
deceived  by  it.  It  degrades  learning  by  the  assoedation  of  low 
and  dishonest  work  with  the  word.  And  eventually  the  college 
where  this  is  done  will  lose  even  the  prestige  of  numbers.  In 
New  Englaml,  where  alone  the  expeiiment  of  the  highest  possible 
re(juirements  has  been  fully  tried,  it  is  Harvard  and  Yale,  not 
colleges  of  lower  rank,  that  have  and  hold  steadily  the  largest 
attendance.  It  is  a  needless  giving  of  itself  away  for  a  ('hristian 
college  to  lower  its  standard  because  preparatory  institutions  are 
so  poor;  for  there  is  no  law  that  can  re<iuire  if  to  jiick  up  candi- 
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dates  for  its  Freshman  class  where  the  public  high  schools  drop 
them  ;  and  the  preparatory  work  is  constantly  improving ;  and  if 
it  should  do  this  unworthy  thing,  in  a  few  years  it  would  be 
passed  by  in  disesteem  when  better  fitted  candidates  are  ready. 
It  can  never  become  a  great  college  ;  it  has  already  discounted 
its  own  future  ;  it  has  bartered  its  birthright  for  a  mess  of  very 
poor  pottage.  For  I  consider  seeming  success  of  any  kind  with¬ 
out  solid  and  real  merit  the  [)ooiest  thing  a  man  or  an  institution 
can  earn. 

Hut  this  is  the  very  lowest  ground  on  which  a  low  standard 
can  be  condemned.  What  do  scholarshij)  and  real  learning 
require  ?  Let  us  advance  a  stei)  farther  and  ask,  what  does  the 
Christian  cause  retpiire?  “  Provide  things  honorable  in  the  sight 
of  all  men,”  is  its  rule.  Our  religion  favors  the  highest  culture, 
and  never  pros|)ers  if  iepreseutc<l  only  by  the  lower,  when  higher 
is  attainable.  For  ourselves  we  may,  if  uuseltish,  often  content 
ourselves  in  suj){)lying  our  personal  wants  with  what  falls  short 
of  Ix'ing  the  best;  but  for  our  faith,  and  for  its  status  and  j)Ower 
among  men,  when  the  (juestiou  is:  What  ai>pliauces  for  mind  and 
for  intlueucing  it  shall  religion  have?  we  must  always  answer, 
only  the  the  very  hexf.  (iod's  order  is  reversed,  and  disas¬ 

trously  so,  it  will  be  found,  when  any  institution  as  to  style  of 
teaching,  aids  employed,  aims  realized,  [)roducts  turned  out  C'om- 
mencement  Day,  overtops  the  Christian  college. 

IV.  As  personal  charactei’  in  its  students  and  graduates  is 
a  still  more  precious  end  and  far  dearer  to  such  a  college  than 
culture,  the  retfinien  <>f  eouihiet  viainttiined  xhouhl  he  the  very  hujheat 
pomhle.  What  may  be  tolerated  where  all  is  secular  in  origin, 
and  religion  is  but  an  incident,  will  not  answer  here. 

Lord  lla(!on  names  as  essential  to  seats  of  learning,  “ordinances 
for  government.”  Hut  there  is  no  government  without  law,  it 
ahno.st  goes  without  saying.  All  below  this  is  mere  advice, 
request,  coaxing  ;  well  if  it  does  not  degenerate  into  the  attempted 
management  of  maneuver  and  into  stooping  to  outwit  those  who 
cannot  Ik;  controlled  by  legitimate  authority  founded  in  reason 
and  conscience  and  benevolence,  d'lie  college  owes  it  to  itself, 
to  its  students,  to  the  community,  to  the  cause  of  good  order,  civ¬ 
ilization,  human  improvement,  and  religion,  to  have  rules  of 
deportment  for  all  who  come  to  it,  and  steadily,  kindly,  wisely 
maintain  them.  All  these  considerations  mav  be  summed  up  in 
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the  fact  that  that  superior  stN’le  of  character  it  was  founded  to 
beget  in  those  whom  it  trains  cannot  be  produced  without  the 
agency  of  law.  All  depends  upon  the  character  acquired  by  the 
young ;  shall  it  include  loyalty  to  law  or  not  ?  Tliere  is  no 
good  citizenship  without  it,  no  trustworthy  compliance  with  the 
order  of  home  and  society  that  has  in  it  a  particle  of  principle. 
There  is  no  relit/ioua  character  minus  that  foundation  possible. 
Saved  by  works  of  the  law  or  by  grace :  needing  or  not  needing 
a  salvation,  no  moral  agent  in  God’s  universe  can  throw  off  obli¬ 
gation  to  the  authority  of  legitimate  law,  and  demand  that  his 
Maker  shall  treat  with  him  as  one  whose  privilege  it  is  to  be 
merely  requested,  or  advised,  to  do  j)erfect  and  eternal  right. 
We  advise  our  equals ;  we  request  even  superiors  in  relation ; 
those  who  are  under  obligation  are  subjects  of  statute  and  com¬ 
mand.  There  is  no  doing  duty  to  God,  or  securing  His  approval, 
His  confidence.  His  favor,  unless  we  oljey  His  commandments  at 
commandments:  and  the  powers  that  l)e  are  ordained  of  (iod; 
and  even  a  republic  stands  on  the  sole  and  solid  basis  of  the  law 
of  the  people  binding  the  people.  A  man’s  Christian  experience 
binds  him  —  if  he  have  a  real  one  —  to  obey  every  lower  form  of 
legitimate  law  and  authority,  or  else  he  is  a  rebel  against  those  of 
God. 

The  right  of  college  authorities  to  establish  rules  for  deport¬ 
ment  w'ithin  their  precincts  and  over  all  under  their  jurisdiction, 
need  not  be  argued.  'I'hat  which  denies  it  is  but  one  form  of 
Nihilism.  For  the  ivn'tor,  the  increase!-  of  the  privileges  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  young,  has  the  auctoritax  that  goes  with  this,  the 
right  of  control,  the  prerogative  of  making  conditions  of  deport¬ 
ment  on  which  these  [)rivileges  shall  l)e  enjoyed.  Fven  the  mere 
improver  of  what  alrea<ly  existed  can  alone  dictate  how  his 
improvement  shall  be  use<l  by  others.  The  literary  author  has, 
therefore,  his  copyright,  the  inventor  his  })atent ;  and  founders  of 
colleges  have  the  unim|)eachable,  irrefragable,  original  authority 
to  be  vested  in  the  trustees  and  the  faculty  for  administration, 
which  every  worthy  student  will  recognize  and  respect.  With 
no  safety  to  his  character  as  a  future  citizen,  — or  perhaps  legis¬ 
lator,  —  w'ith  no  assurance  that  his  character  as  a  Christian  w'ill  be 
worth  a  rush,  can  this  element  of  his  training  under  law  and  by 
law  in  college  be  thrown  away.  Reasonable  law  in  quality  and 
amount,  and  not  too  much  of  it,  —  as  little  as  possible  but  appro- 
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priate  and  useful  laws,  of  course,  are  here  meant,  and  these 
alone,  —  such  as  will  work  good  habits  of  study,  demeanor,  self- 
restraint  and  self-respect,  reverence,  honor,  and  sense  of  right  in 
those  who  are  exercised  thereby  is  essential. 

V.  A  conscientious,  broad-minded,  and  generous  mpport  and 
furtherance  in  all  thene  respects  hjf  the  immediate  community  about  ity 
is  indispensable  to  the  making  of  a  (diristian  college. 

The  people  who  see  its  buildings,  its  instructors,  and  its  stu¬ 
dents  every  day  have  more  to  do  with  it,  to  help  or  to  hinder, 
than  any  other  peoj)le.  First  of  all,  the  surrounding  constituency 
must  more  than  consent  to,  must  rejoice  in  and  praise  (lod  for, 
and  lay  themselves  out  to  second  in  all  ways,  its  being,  out 
and  out,  in  all  its  appointments,  spirit,  doings,  relations,  plans  and 
influence  a  centre  of  Christian  power,  of  uncompromising,  high 
purposed,  steady,  growing  energy  in  all  that  is  ('hristian,  and  in 
nothing  inconsistent  therewith.  Then,  the  elevation  of  scholar¬ 
ship  to  the  highest  possible  point  should  ever  Ixi  iieartily,  warmly 
approved  and  counted  a  merit,  d'he  suggestion  by  any  ;  “  Our 
college  is  getting  above  our  heads,”  should  never  be  entertiined  ; 
for  it  must  be  above  the  heads  of  some,  of  course, — nay,  of 
many,  —  if  it  is  a  real  college.  In  nothing  does  the  seat  of  an 
institution  show  its  worthiness  of  its  eminent  honor  and  })rivilege 
more  than  in  its  manly,  public  spirited,  conscientious  holding  up 
of  the  hands  of  those  who  conduct  the  institution  in  relation  to 
the  good  conduct  re(][uired  and  the  government  and  law  embodied 
in  its  regimen,  the  standards  of  character  and  scholarly  attain¬ 
ment  insisted  on,  the  blending  of  intellectual  su[)eriority  with 
unyielding  ('hristian  principle  which  it  aims  to  secure.  What 
danger  can  there  be  that,  —  with  all  their  numberless  and  thick¬ 
set  obstacles,  with  all  their  temptations  to  lower  every  kind  of 
standard,  even  below  professional  respectability,  with  the  influ¬ 
ences  on  every  side  diverting  from  high  training  and  perverting 
the  measure  of  it  attained,  the  cheaj)  outcries  against  over  much 
learning  and  conscience  in  the  crude,  pusliing,  sordid  life  of  new 
communities,  —  tlie  best  faculty  that  can  be  secured  will  require 
too  much  ?  1  low  great  the  danger  is  that  they  will  fall  short  of 

what  might  be  rcali/.ed,  disheartened  by  the  pressure  against  them 
of  lower  aims  tlian  their  own,  and  wearied  by  the  greatness  of  the 
way!  If  they  are  deserving  the  name  of  a  “faculty,”  they  will 
shadow  forth  a  broad,  noble,  ever  uj>-climbing  development  of  the 
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college  germ,  which  the  immediate  town  constituency  should  do 
nothing  to  pull  down  or  thwart,  but  everything  to  u[)hold  and 
promote  ;  alas  I  it  will  l>e  thwarted  all  sadly  if  not  a  linger  is  lifted 
against  it. 

There  is  no  gain  to  any  of  us  like  gain  of  character,  no  possi¬ 
bility  like  the  possibility  of  rising  above  our  lower  and  smaller 
selves  into  sym[)athy  witli  the  best  our  time  has,  no  exchange  so 
profitable  as  that  of  selfishness  and  substance  for  the  rare  and 
exalted  good  a  ('liristian  college  represents. 

No  discussion  of  the  special  ways  and  means  for  the  making  of 
a  Christian  college  has  here  been  attempted,  hut  oidy  of  a  higher 
range  of  considerations  that  govern  all  ([uestions  of  ways  and 
means.  Some  of  these  lower  (piestions  are  peculiar  to  such  enter¬ 
prises  undertaken  in  states  comparatively  new.  I'hey  do  not  and 
cannot  arise  in  ancient  universities,  nor  in  schools  originated  by 
the  sullicient  munificence  of  one  founder,  who,  out  of  great 
wealth  and  eipial  largeness  of  mind  and  heart,  does  it  all.  They 
do  not  arise  as  to  state  institutions  resting  on  taxation.  One  of 
these  ways  and  means  (in  my  judgment  indispensable  to  the  best 
success),  is  the  committinn  of  the  whole  work  of  ralxin;/  emlowment 
and  other  f  undr  to  a  rkilful  permanent  aifenep.  Many  of  our  young 
colleges  have  had  two  agents  in  the  field  at  a  time,  year  by  year,'  s 
and  found  them  none  too  many.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  of 
human  tasks  to  raise  such  charitable  funds ;  made  hard  by  the 
lack  in  the  most  intelligent  (and  many  very  Christian)  persons, 
of  seeing  how  fundamental  the  Christian  college  is  in  our  <lay  to  | 
all  our  chief  interests  of  civilization  and  Christianity  ;  and  made  ;  • 
doubly  so  by  state  and  sectarian  competition  on  all  sides.  To  | 
resort  to  desperate  measures  to  keep  the  breath  of  college  life  has  ! 
sometimes  seemed  almost  necessary  ;  to  put  the  institution  itself  | 
on  the  low  biisis  of  mercantile  rivalry.  “  There  has  been  a  ten-  I 
dency,”  says  a  sharp  writer  in  Education  for  January  188(5,  “to  [ 
degrade  the  college  president  into  a  beggar  of  funds,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  elevate  a  fiscal  agent  to  the  dignities  of  a  president. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  Jiarnumize  our  colleges,  to  adver¬ 
tise  them  like  a  circus  or  a  patent  medicine,  to  administer  the  col-  ' 
lege  after  the  fashion  of  a  mutual  insurance  company,  measuring 
success  by  the  number  of  stockholdors  and  the  apparent  size  of 
the  assets.”  Money  every  institution  must  have,  or  it  must  stop; 
but  to  raise  money  is  not  the  business  of  a  faculty  of  scholais  and 
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teachers.  It  is  tlieirs  to  teach.  The  fund  raising,  the  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  student-discovering  agent  is  altogether  another  sort  of 
man.  Attempt  to  combine  the  two  characters  in  the  same  person, 
and  you  inevitably  spoil  one,  if  not  botli.  If  the  faculty  does 
not  devote  itself  to  its  own  proper  work  there  will  be,  there  can 
be,  no  college  woi  thy  of  the  name.  For  no  attendance  of  nomi¬ 
nal  students  can  make  one,  no  buildings,  no  number  of  books,  or 
specimens  in  natural  history,  or  models  in  art,  or  pieces  of 
apparatus,  nor  any  excellence  in  these  things,  nor  any  amount  of 
funds,  —  these  are  l)ut  auxiliaries,  conditions,  means,  —  Tin:  coL- 
LE(JE  is  the  work  of  training  in  scholarship  and  worthy  character 
by  living  and  devoted  teachers,  just  this,  nothing  else,  really  and 
vitally,  nothing  more.  All  else  is  shell ;  this  is  life  and  power. 
Founders,  trustees,  benefactors,  friends  in  the  town,  must  supply 
all  these,  and  the  ap[)ointing  power  secure  real  teachers,  and  in 
the  shell  of  incorporation  endowments,  housing,  aiipliances, 
classes  in  attemlance,  etc.,  the  teachkus  make  such  a  college  as 
there  is  in  the  shell  its  friends  provide  for  it,  —  such  as  it  is. 
Men  who  know  how  to  make  the  wisest  and  truest  use  of  money 
can  put  it  on  its  way  to  being  coined  into  intelligence,  wisdom, 
nobleness  of  ideal  and  of  life,  and  all  goodness  in  the  coming 
generation  ;  but  the  professor’s  work  is  this  coining,  —  the  whole 
of  it,  —  and  the  money  of  the  benefactor  of  the  next  generation 
must  first  take  the  form  of  a  professor’s  salary.  And  this  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  professor,  not  hejpjed  hij  him  in  addition  to  the  after  coin¬ 
ing  of  it  into  instruction.  In  a  thousand  incidental  ways, — 
president  and  professor  can  be  auxiliary  to  trustees  and  financial 
workers,  can  promote  increase  of  funds  without  ever  leaving  the 
class-room  to  beg  their  bread ;  but  they  cannot  decently  say  for 
themselves  and  their  work  (i.  e.,  for  the  real  college),  what  will 
lead  jiarents  to  send  their  children  to  their  classes,  or  lead  the 
children  to  ask  their  parents  to  send  them.  A  chair  in  a  college 
is  not  an  agency  for  it  outside,  and  never  can  be.  Each  can  be 
only  auxiliary  to  the  other. 

One  other  only,  of  these  ways  and  means,  can  here  be  named  — 
another  of  the  very  first  importance,  in  a  college  for  young  women 
as  well  as  for  young  men :  an  adetjuate  Ladies'  Hall.  As  a  mere 
means  of  securing  students,  this  is  cardinal.  When  a  Ladies’ 
Hall  for  a  hundred  girls  was  opened  at  Carleton  College,  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  that  very  term  the  increase  of  students  w’as  one  hundred. 
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Get  the  young  sisters  by  providing  suitably  for  them,  and  you 
get  the  young  brothers,  too.  Hut  this  is  the  lowest  and  smallest 
consideration.  It  is  of  more  moment  to  do  for  them  what  is 
promised  than  it  is  to  get  them  together  by  promise  of  doing  it. 
For  young  women  in  that  most  critical  period  of  life  when  their 
education  must  be  had,  if  ever,  the  most  perfect  provisions  for 
health  are  of  the  highest  value.  And  for  part  of  those  who  come 
to  college,  comfortable  rooms,  pure  air  and  water,  good  food, 
regular  hours,  personal  oversight  in  particulars  that  need  not  be 
named,  with  something  else  worth  more  than  all  these  —  the  help 
of  moral  oversight  as  to  de[)ortment,  conduct,  companions,  habits, 
mannei's,  and  all  that  builds  u[)  true  and  noble  women, — can  be 
found  in  part  of  the  homes  of  every  college  town.  For  }tart  of 
them,  1  say,  in  part  of  the  liomes.  Hut  a  college  can  never  do  its 
duty  by  lady  students,  if  it  leaves  the  matter  there.  It  is  bound 
to  provide  for  all,  and  ecjually,  Ixmnd  to  furnish  —  if  it  be  possi¬ 
ble  —  the  same  excellence  of  home  surroundings,  safeguards,  and 
nurture  out  of  the  class-room  for  each  daughter  whose  parents 
entrust  her  to  it.  And  this  can  only  be,  if  itself  furnii<}ie»  the 
name  for  all,  in  its  own  hall  —  impartially,  thoughtfully,  carefully, 
constantly,  tenderly,  —  doing  its  best  in  these  attending  circum¬ 
stances  of  instruction  for  each  and  all.  If  there  be  those  whose 
home  surroundings  have  been  less  fortunate  Ixjfore  coming,  no 
less  should  he  done  for  them  than  for  more  fortunate  girls — but, 
if  anything,  rather  more.  Not  the  l>est  homes  in  the  town  for 
those  who  have  already  had  the  best  homes  from  birth,  leaving 
othei's  to  take  u[)  with  tlu>se  not  so  good ;  but  the  Ix^st  alike  for 
every  one.  This  is  the  democracy  of  education.  And  this  best 
—  no  matter  Avhat  matronly  and  motherly  excellence  one  local 
home  or  another  may  justly  bo.ast,  —  is  never  to  l)e  had  for  girls 
at  school,  unless  (  liristian  lady  teachers  live  with  them,  and  are 
a  great  part  of  their  college  home.  Due  measure  of  that  i)ersonal 
power  over  the  piqiil  wliich  belongs  to  tlie  lady  teacher,  and  to  no 
one  l)eside,  can  be  gained  oidy  through  a  common  home  with 
pupils  at  the  hall,  easy  access  for  a  thousand  pur})Oses  at  any 
moment  without  loss  of  time,  opportunity  to  suggest  little 
improvements  and  cure  minor  faults  which  one  would  not  make 
by  calling  at  anotlier  house,  watchfulness  over  half-formed  bear¬ 
ing  and  carriage  of  person  and  thought,  the  stimulating  of 
womanly  develojnncnt  as  it  grows  day  by  day,  the  training  of 
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temper,  and  feeling,  and  sympathy,  and  elevating,  refining 
enthusiasm,  none  of  these  things,  —  precious  beyond  measure,  — 
can  be  secured  by  the  best  lady  teacher’s  intercourse  that  ends 
with  daily  class-room  and  weekly  lecture.  And  without  them  the 
higher  Christian  education  of  womanhood  cannot  be  attained.  If 
it  does  not  touch  all  through  the  social  life  of  those  who  are  to  be 
centres  of  social  life  hereafter,  it  fails.  And  the  centre  and 
moulding  power  of  this  life  in  all  the  institution  is  properly  in 
the  Ladies’  Hall  and  in  the  womanly  Christian  influence  estab¬ 
lished  there.  Young  men,  experience  shows  me,  are  better  •influ¬ 
enced  in  private  boarding  houses,  a  few  of  them  in  each,  — 
if  propriety,  and  high  principle,  and  Christian  sympathies  prevail 
there,  — but  Mary  Lyon  was  right  in  requiring,  when  Mt.  Holyoke 
Seminary  was  founded,  that  the  young  ladies  should  all  live 
together  and  the  high  intellectual  and  moral  influence  she 
inaugurated  should  press  upon  every  individual  student  — 
through  the  school  home  — constantly  and  equally.  And  this, 
where  there  are  also  young  men,  is  even  more  indispensable  than 
where  girls  are  educated  apart. 

It  is  believed  that  what  has  now  been  said  is  practical ;  may  it 
not  be  hoped  that  it  has  been  plain  ?  For  every  point  there  is  the 
sanction  of  solid,  and  often  painful,  experience.  Only  one  thing 
more  I  wish  I  could  add  as  I  close,  the  imparting  of  the  genuine, 
generous  and  high  enthusiasm  without  which  no  really  Christian 
college  was  ever  made. 


THE  PROPER  PLACE  OF  THE  T.  M.  C.  A.  IN  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  FIELD. 

BY  WILLIAM  TOKREY  HARRIS,  LL.  D. 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

H. 

TUST  as  in  this  principle  of  vicarious  suffering,  that  deepest 
^  mystery  of  our  religion,  that  God  himself  sacrificed  Him¬ 
self  in  order  that  we  human  beings  may  participate  in  Him,  so  in 
human  society  you  see  each  individual  suffers  some  things  in 
acquiring  his  life  experience,  but  what  he  suffers,  other  people  do 
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not  have  to  suffer,  because  they  learn  from  him  liow  to  avoid  his 
mistakes  ;  his  experience  goes  to  save  other  people,  and  he  likewise 
learns  from  their  experience  and  is  saved,  as  it  were,  by  grace. 
So  that  not  only  in  labor  does  this  principle  save  men  from 
drudgery,  but  it  serves  them,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  in  experi¬ 
ence,  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  all  these  higher  spiritual  things, 
which  are  more  important  than  the  raiment  and  food.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  of  vicarious  suffering  shows  itself  more  wonderful,  because 
it  is  only  by  participating  in  others’  ex{)erience  that  each  man 
profits  by  the  wisdom  of  the  race,  coming  down  tlirough  all  time, 
living  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  And  the  more  natural  science 
develops  these  means  of  rapid  communication,  the  more  it  gets 
to  be  possible  for  every  person,  through  the  morning  newspaper, 
to  sit  by  his  breakfast  table  and  take  his  survey  of  the  entire 
world,  see  the  total  «)f  human  life  lived  every  day,  and  profit  by 
the  experience.  In  the  days  of  our  ancestors  the  men  would 
gather  at  night  in  the  tavern  and  hear  the  news  of  the  town  and 
enjoy  a  low  kind  of  village  gossip.  They  learned  something 
by  that,  but  nothing  compared  with  what  one  has  the  possibility 
of  learning  now.  This  elevation  of  village  gossip  into  world  gos¬ 
sip  is  the  great  function  of  the  daily  newspaper. 

I  said  that  Christianity  in  this  civilization  has  penetrated  it  and 
leavened  the  mass  so  that  it  is  coming  to  the  surface  in  very 
wonderful  phases  like  this  one  of  the  daily  new’spaper.  The 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  extending  university  educa¬ 
tion,  shall  study  society,  and  understand  its  structure,  and  see 
how  these  great  j)rinciples  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  Christian 
religion  crop  out  in  the  institutions  of  civilization,  and,  seeing 
their  positive  side,  one  can  better  understand  how  to  recognize 
and  restrain  the  evils  of  society.  As  to  the  newspaper,  there  is 
doubtless  much  of  evil  in  it,  much  that  is  degrading,  I  admit,  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  good.  1  think  tliat  it  is  the  most 
potent  instrument  of  civilization,  because  what  should  we  be  if 
we  could  not  have  this  survey  of  the  world?  It  is  essential 
you  see,  for  the  realization  of  the  Christian  idea  (the  idea  that 
God  has  given  to  all  men  this  possibility  of  a  consciousness  of  the 
origin  and  destiny  of  the  race,  of  becoming  divine,  and  that  He 
lays  upon  us  this  great  responsibility,  this  great  duty,  to  make 
this  doctrine  known  to  all  mankind),  to  carry  to  all  peoples  this 
view'  of  the  w'orld,  this  revelation  of  the  divine  as  divine-human, 
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—  that  is  the  greatest  vocation  that  is  given  to  us.  We  have 
finite  vocations,  wliich  we  exercise  in,  making  or  procuring  food 
for  ourselves,  and  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  in  other  ways,  but 
the  highest  and  greatest,  the  infinite  vocation  that  we  all  have 
assigned  to  us  is  the  work  of  lielping  others  to  spiritual  insight, 
the  knowledge  and  doing  of  good. 

We  are  not  to  work  for  ourselves  directly,  according  to  this 
doctrine  of  (fiiristianity,  but  we  are  to  work  for  others,  and  others 
are  to  work  for  us,  and  tlirough  that  mediation,  that  vicariousness, 
we  give  the  finite,  the  widow’s  mite,  into  the  treasury  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  receive  back  infinite  riches.  And  so  the  missionary 
spirit  is  the  only  true  type  of  Christianity ;  we  must  help  others 
to  the  knowledge  of  (iod  and  the  doing  of  His  will.  The  heathen 
religions  say,  “  Knowledge  of  (iod  you  have  not,  because  there 
can  be  no  knowledge  of  God.”  The  Christian,  on  the  other 
hand,  knows  that  the  Highest,  the  Divine,  has  been  revealed  in 
the  divine-human,  (iod,  the  Father,  reveals  himself  in  the  Son, 
and  the  Son  takes  on  the  human  form,  and  becomes  human, 
is  human,  like  ourselves,  so  that  there  is  something  in  us,  in  our 
own  nature,  that  we  can  look  at,  and  find  the  divine  in  it.  This 
is  revelation. 

And  this  brings  me  to  three  kinds  of  piety,  which  I  think  must 
be  always  kept  in  mind  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  by  all  other  bodies  of  C’hristian  believers. 

First,  the  piety  of  the  heart,  the  spirit  of  love  and  well-wishing 
for  others.  It  is  a  fountain  of  goodness,  a  fountain  of  all  that  is 
healthful,  this  piety  of  love  for  all  mankind. 

There  is  also  the  piety  of  the  will,  which  does  not  content  itself 
with  feeling  love  for  men,  but  says,  “  I  must  do  something  for 
them.  I  must  lift  them  up.  I  must  go  and  help  those  who  stand 
in  need.  I  must  see  that  justice  is  shown  to  those  that  need 
justice.”  That  is  the  piety  of  the  will,  the  piety  of  doing. 

But  these  two  kinds  of  piety  are  not  all.  Sometimes  we  have 
seen  Christians  that  were  a  little  one-sided ;  they  thought  that 
piety  of  the  heart  is  all  that  is  necessary.  We  have  seen,  also, 
others  who  thought  that  the  piety  of  the  will  is  all.  Some  of 
them  like  to  do  rather  than  feel,  and  they  feel  a  little  proud  of 
their  doing.  They  look  at  their  brother  and  say  :  “  Your  feeling 
doesn’t  amount  to  anything ;  go  and  do  something.”  They  lack 
the  piety  of  the  heart,  but  have  the  piety  of  the  will.  So  we  call 
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these  people  one-sided,  because  Christianity  is  a  very  broad  thing, 
and  it  should  leaven  the  whole  man,  and  the  whole  man  is  not 
only  heart  and  will,  but  also  the  intellect. 

There  is,  therefore,  besides  these  two  pieties,  also  the  piety  of 
the  intellect.  The  piety  of  the  intellect  consists  in  seeing  the 
revelation  of  (xod  in  nature  and  man.  It  is  the  opposite  of 
Atheism,  and  Materialism,  and  Agnosticism,  which  deny  God, 
or  at  least  deny  the  possibility  of  knowing  him.  The  piety  of  the 
intellect  sees  the  personality  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the  human  will.  Agnosti¬ 
cism  is  the  impiety  of  the  intellect.  Now,  in  this  age  of  ours, 
piety  of  the  intellect  is  more  important  than  it  ever  has  been 
before.  There  has  l)een,  it  js  true,  some  emphasis  laid  upon  this 
doctrine  rtf  piety  of  the  intellect  with  ('hristianity  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  The  first  five  hundred  years  of  (diristian  thought  was 
a  struggle  to  repeat  the  high  doctrine  revealed  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  to  say  over  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  in  the  words 
of  a  creed.  Paul  says,  in  Corinthians,  that  in  the  l>eginning  there 
was  with  God,  (/hrist,  the  first-lKun  of  the  Father,  and  through 
Him  all  things  subsist.  It  is  the  same  revelation  that  John 
recorded  in  his  Gospel,  when  he  says :  “  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.” 
That  wonderful  statement  took  something  near  six  hundred  years 
before  men  could  comprehend  it  intellectually,  and  had  got  it 
stated  in  a  creed.  Now,  that  comprehension  of  revealed  doctrine 
I  call  the  i)iety  of  the  intellect.  In  our  time  this  i)iety  is  more 
important  than  ever  before,  because  we  have  agnosticism,  against 
which  our  i)iety  of  the  intellect  must  struggle  —  agnosticism 
which  says  :  “  You  have  a  great  many  dogmas  in  your  religion; 
you  tell  us  this,  and  you  tell  us  that,  as  if  you  knew  all  about 
God  and  His  doings,  but  really  you  don’t  know  any  more  about 
it  than  we  do.  All  these  divine  things  are  things  that  deal  with 
the  infinite.  But  man  cannot  know  anything  about  the  infinite; 
he  cannot  get  the  idea  of  the  infinite  in  his  finite  mind.” 

The  piety  of  the  intellect  can  answer  the  agnostic,  and  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  to  meet  and  correct  any  person  that  has  this 
agnostic,  infidel  notion  in  his  mind,  that  there  is  no  revelation, 
and  can  be  no  revelation  of  the  infinite.  Agnosticism  comes  out 
on  the  lines  of  science  more  than  on  other  lines.  Well,  science 
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has  this  great,  good  feature,  that  it  believes  in  inventorying  the 
world,  and  finding  out  what  things  are  and  how  they  develop. 

I  suppose,  too,  that  evolution  is  a  more  Christian  view  of  nature 
than  has  ever  i)revailed,  because  it  holds  that  all  nature  is 
a  progress  from  that  which  is  unconscious  towards  that  which 
knows  and  feels,  and  wills. 

Even  that  somewhat  cruel  doctrine  of  the  “  survival  of  the 
fittest  ”  holds  that  the  best  must  be  the  most  intellectual  and  the 
most  moral.  It  says,  by  implication,  that  this  world  was  made 
by  a  Personal  Divine  Being,  because  it  makes  the  outcome  of 
nature  the  production  of  conscious  beings.  It  holds  that  nature, 
in  its  evolution,  grows  towards  a  higher  development.  That  is  the 
testimony  of  science  as  regards  the  world.  Hut  science  has  also 
this  negative  phase  in  it  of  agnosticism,  whicli  I  call  a  kind  of 
lapse,  an  arrested  development  on  the  road  in  which  science  is 
coming  along  up  towards  the  truth  that  is  at  the  summit ;  it  stops 
on  this  lower  stadium  at  Ilindooism,  Hrahminism.'  It  says  that 
the  divine  is  something  so  abstract  that  we  cannot  think  it  in  our 
thought  at  all ;  that  it  has  not  a  nature  like  ours,  or  any  other 
nature,  but  it  is  a  pure,  empty  existence  —  a  mere  being  without 
attributes,  of  which  we  can  know  nothing,  because  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  it  to  be  known.  In  the  presence  of  the  highest  thought 
which  we  have  found  in  natural  science,  namely  —  the  thought 
of  evolution  —  it  lapses  back  to  orientalism  and  preaches  agnosti¬ 
cism,  and  the  piety  of  the  intellect  must  meet  that  doctrine  and 
overcome  it  by  philosophical  means,  as  well  as  scientific.  The 
study  of  human  history,  the  spectacle  of  the  hand  of  God  moving 
in  the  development  of  mankind,  leading  it  on  to  more  and  more 
of  individuality  in  intellect,  and  will,  and  heart,  will  do  much  to 
counteract  the  baneful  influence  of  agnosticism. 

Besides  natural  science,  therefore,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  following  such  lines  as  I  have  illustrated,  shall  take 
up  the  study  of  history  in  order  to  overcome  the  tendency  to 
what  is  negative  in  science  by  the  study  of  humanity  striving  to 
find  the  hand  of  Providence  moving  at  the  bottom  of  the  world. 
How  interesting  is  this  study  of  history,  especially  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  its  philosophy !  That,  for  instance,  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  the  nation  to  which  God  first  revealed  himself  as  spirit, 
as  person  ;  the  first  true  religion,  because  God  is  therein  revealed 
as  a  person  having  those  divine  characteristics  of  goodness  and 
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righteousness ;  goodness,  that  is  kindness ;  tenderness,  long- 
suffering,  loving  kindness  to  the  weak  and  the  feeble,  to  that 
which  cannot  take  care  of  itself,  and  yet  tempering  mercy  with 
justice,  kindness  with  righteousness. 

As  another  instance  in  the  philosophy  of  history,  look  at  what 
the  Greek  people  have  done.  The  (xreeks,  too,  have  had  a  func¬ 
tion  to  perform  in  the  Providential  Plan  ;  they  have  developed 
the  phase  of  incarnation  of  the  divine  in  the  form  of  beauty,  and 
all  our  modern  civilization  takes  from  them  the  idea  of  true  art. 
The  beautiful,  according  to  the  Greek,  is  the  presentation  of 
divine  freedom  in  material  forms.  We  love  to  see  nature  assume 
forms  of  gracefulness,  as  though  it  were  free  and  self-acting, 
because  it  symbolizes  what  we  feel  within  ourselves.  Thus  the 
Christian  idea  can  find  some  echo  of  itself  in  (ireek  art.  The 
Greeks  have  also  given  us  the  forms  of  literature  as  a  higher  form 
of  art,  for  literature  is  a  revelation  of  human  nature.  All  mod¬ 
ern  civilization  is  indebted  in  some  measure  to  what  the  Greeks 
have  done. 

These  things  we  study  in  the  philosophy  of  history.  We  try 
to  find  out  what  each  nation,  as  a  contribution  to  civilization,  has 
done,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of  each 
in  the  light  of  this  principle.  Just  as  God  has  made  various  low 
forms  of  animal  life  as  preparations  for  higher  individuality,  so 
he  has  dealt  with  races  and  nations  of  men,  and  when  we  come 
to  have  this  insight  into  nature  and  into  life  we  see  that  God’s 
goodness  is  everywhere  revealed  in  it.  We  see  tliat  in  nature  He 
is  always  working  to  bring  about  the  conditions  in  which  there 
shall  be  more  individuality,  more  possibility  of  ascending  into  the 
divine ;  so  in  human  history,  we  find  that  tliese  nations  have  all 
had  something  to  do,  and  we  find  also  tliat  in  our  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  there  are  strands  or  threads  which  we  can  trace  all  the  way 
down  from  these  former  peoples.  We  find  something  from  the 
Greek,  and  something  from  the  Homan.  From  Home  come  the 
forms  of  the  law,  the  criminal  and  the  civil  law,  the  forms  of 
acquiring  and  transferring  property  ;  and  so  from  the  Homan  we 
get,  too,  the  forms  of  protecting  property,  and  thus  we  obtain  an 
essential  means  for  the  realization  of  individuality.  Now,  the 
Teutonic  peoples  of  ('entral  (xermany,  and  England  and  the 
United  Stetes,  constitute  a  race  that  hungers  and  thirsts  for  per¬ 
sonality  and  avails  itself  of  all  contributions  of  other  jieoples  in 
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80  far  as  they  make,  for  tlie  realization  of  personality  and  free 
individuality. 

Now,  besides  natural  science  and  history,  there  is  literature  also. 
The  Young  Men’s  ('hristian  Association,  working  upon  the  lines 
here  marked  out,  shall  cultivate  literature.  It  will  form  little 
clul)s  that  shall  study  Dante,  his  “Divine  (’omedy  ;  ”  shall  study 
Homer,  and  see  his  wonderful  insight  into  the  spiritual  basis 
of  nature  ;  how  it  was  that  he  turned  all  nature,  by  personifica¬ 
tion,  into  poetry,  so  that  in  the  morning  redness  he  saw  the  “  rosy 
fingers  of  the  dawn  ”  ;  so  that  all  nature  becomes,  in  his  verses, 
an  expression  of  spiritual  things.  In  describing  the  Greeks  he 
reveals  all  human  nature  to  a  certain  degree  ;  we  come  to  under¬ 
stand  ourselves,  even,  by  reading  the  “Iliad  ”  and  the  “Odyssey.” 
There  are  certain  great  literary  masters  —  Homer,  Dante,  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Goethe — great  masters  of  human  nature.  We  learn  to 
understand  ourselves  and  our  fellow  men  by  their  aid.  All  these 
things  must  be  brought  into  our  course  of  study,  and  not  one  of 
them  neglected  in  the  university-extension  of  the  future. 

The  Young  Men’s  (’hristian  Association  will  see  that  all  under 
its  influence  are  getting  intellectual  piety,  and  that  they  do  not 
get  mere  intellectual  i)iety,  which  becomes  something  else  when 
it  is  divorced  from  tlie  l>iety  of  the  will  or  separated  from  the  piety 
of  the  heart ;  each  person  should  have  all  these.  And  what  more 
noble  organization  can  there  l)e  for  this  educational  movement* 
this  extension  of  the  university,  which  is  to  aid  the  develo[)ment 
of  individuality,  than  this  union  of  young  men  in  the  name  of 
Christianity,  this  highest  idea  that  makes  all  good  things  possible, 
because  this  highest  thought  of  the  divine-human  goes  down  to 
the  very  l)ottom  of  our  civilization,  and  is  its  vital  ju-inciple  ;  this 
principle,  not  of  getting  rid  of  selfhood,  hut  only  of  selfishness ; 
not  the  agnostic  })rinciple  that  the  individual  comes,  after  this 
life,  to  annihilation,  being  only  a  frail,  brittle  bubble  which  rises 
up  out  of  nature  and  breaks  into  notliing ;  but  instead  of  this  the 
positive  idea  of  nature  as  a  nursery  of  individuals,  and  the  idea 
of  history  as  a  nursery  of  human  souls,  having  in  them  the  image 
of  (xod  and  growing  nearer  that  image  year  by  year. 

The  ('hristian  principle,  instead  of  teaching  the  loss  of  one’s 
selfhood,  teaches  the  loss  of  one’s  selfishness,  by  which  man  grows 
into  the  imaere  of  the  divine  and  into  more  and  more  individual- 
ism.  Tliis  individualism  is  brought  about  by  a  wonderful  form  of 
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self-sacrifice,  a  missionary  activity  for  the  development  of  self-help 
in  others  and  the  achievement  of  personality.  In  this  union  of 
young  men  in  the  name  of  the  (Christian  Church  I  think  we  have 
an  essential  part  of  the  greatest  movement  of  the  future.  As  we 
look  abroad  over  the  world  we  see  that  nations  are  coming  to  be 
interested  more  and  more  in  each  other.  Just  now  everyone  is 
reading  the  works  of  the  Russian  novelist,  Tolstoi,  and  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  people  who  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  ;  and 
other  nations  become  interested  in  us  ;  and  so  every  liuman  being 
gets  acquainted  with  human  nature  under  other  forms  than  his 
own,  and  gets  a  sympathetic  interest  in  his  fellow  men  wherever 
they  live.  We  get  interested  in  them,  and  they  in  us  ;  the  people 
of  Scandinavia,  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Denmark,  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  of  Asia,  of  all  the  world,  as  they  come  to  be  readers  become 
interested  in  us  and  in  each  other,  so  that  the  world  comes  to  be 
more  and  more  a  sympathetic  whole,  each  one  perceiving  wliat  all 
are  doing,  interested  in  their  disasters  and  their  successes,  feeling 
sympathy  and  a  desire  to  hel[)  them,  feeling  that  their  sufferings 
are  our  own,  and  that  we  must  make  common  cause  with  them. 
And  thus  there  grows  up  a  great  world  court  of  })ublic  opinion, 
which  is  Christian  in  its  nature  because  its  standard  is  not  selfish 
benefit,  but  that  large  humanity  that  is  in  sympathy  with  all  and 
desires  to  help  all. 

This  is  a  rough  outline  of  what  I  would  offer  as  a  statement  of 
the  relation  which  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  holds 
towards  education,  towards  the  carrying  of  education  to  all  peo¬ 
ple,  and  thus  making  life  a  virtual  university. 


PESTALOZZI,  THE  TEACHER  OF  CHILDREN. 

BY  SUrX.  JOHN  C.  BUAni.EY,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

I. 

Every  great  movement  of  history  has  its  representative  man. 

Pushed  forward  by  accident,  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  his 
fellows,  or  self-appointed  by  adherent  ascendency,  he  stands  as  the 
popular  embodiment  of  a  ruling  idea.  We  are  all  hero-worship¬ 
pers  and  our  enthusiasm  is  greatly  quickened  when  it  departs 
from  the  abstract,  however  lofty,  to  place  tlie  crown  upon  human 
brow.  The  world’s  great  names  often  owe  their  magic  power  to 
the  cherished  principles  for  which  they  stand.  Savonarola,  von 
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Winkleried  and  William  the  Silent  are  held  in  honor  for  what 
they  represent ;  and  even  our  own  Washington  and  Lincoln  are 
enshrined  in  the  })opular  heart,  not  for  what  they  were,  but  for 
what  they  did. 

The  historian  Fronde  has  pointed  out  that  eminent  men  usually 
rise,  like  mountain  peaks,  in  groups,  the  result  of  social  and 
political  upheavals.  They  are  the  product  of  conditions  which 
affect  multitudes  l)eside  themselves.  Their  fame  is  due,  not  only 
to  their  noble  deeds,  but  also  to  their  age  and  circumstances. 
The  popular  thought  and  enthusiasm  centre  uj)on  a  conspicuous 
leader,  while  others  who  toiled  and  planned  and  struggled  are  for¬ 
gotten.  We  do  well,  therefore,  to  remember  that  the  honor  of 
progressive  movements  seldom  belongs  to  one  man.  When  the 
time  is  ripe,  the  advance  will  be  made.  The  inductive  philoso¬ 
phy  would  have  prevailed  if  Bacon  had  never  lived  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  evolution  would  have  been  proclaimed  if  there  had  been 
no  Darwin. 

The  name  of  Pestalozzi  has  been  for  nearly  a  century  associated 
with  certain  educational  reforms  which  would  no  doubt  have 
occurred  without  him.  Their  need  was  already  felt,  and,  in 
effect,  they  were  already  in  the  popular  thought.  But  the  actual 
development  and  practical  illustration  of  these  reforms  was 
reserved  for  Pestalozzi,  and  to  liim  we  gladly  accord  the  honor. 

It  was  •  long  ago  said  that  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by 
example.  We  are  all  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,  and  our 
best  lessons  are  learned  from  the  objects  which  Nature  herself 
holds  up  before  our  gaze.  Whatever  doubt  we  may  have  concern¬ 
ing  the  investigation  of  old  methods  we  can  have  none  concerning 
the  study  of  the  men  who  used  them.  There  is  inspiration  in  the 
deeds  of  great  men,  and  when  we  contemplate  the  life  of  one 
who  was  engaged  in  our  own  department  of  work  and  who 
encountered  just  such  difficulties  as  we  meet,  we  are  not  only 
stimulated,  but  also  greatly  aided  in  our  efforts.  The  aims,  the 
successes  and  failures,  the  habits  and  modes  of  work  of  such  men 
afford  valuable  guidance  and  suggestions.  Who  does  not  rise 
from  the  contemplation  of  such  workem  prepared  to  be  a  better 
workman  himself  ? 

Many  of  the  pedagogic  principles  which  Pestalozzi  promulgated 
are  now  accepted  by  all  good  teachers,  and  we  can  hardly  appreci¬ 
ate  the  service  which  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  elementary  edu- 
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cation  without  recalling  the  condition  of  primary  instruction  in 
France  and  Germany  a  century  ago.  Large  sections  were  wholly 
without  educational  advantages.  One  department  in  France 
reported  8d5  schools  for  boys  and  30d  schools  for  girls  in  a  terri¬ 
tory  of  1,159  parishes;  but  on  examination  we  find  that  nearly  all 
of  these  so-called  schools  consisted  of  simply  a  class  of  four  or 
five  puj)ils  and  that  their  instruction  was  limited  to  a  lesson  in  the 
catechism  once  a  week  !  Where  schools  really  existed  they  were 
sorry  affairs.  The  schoolhouse  was  often  merely  a  hut,  benches 
and  tsihles  were  rarely  seen,  and  the  pn[)ils  wrote  while  standing. 
Indeed,  writing  was  not  always  taught.  In  one  school,  instruc¬ 
tion  in  writing  was  forbidden  lest  the  pupils  should  learn  to  write 
love-letters  I  How  little  of  the  courtship  of  that  time  was  carried 
on  by  correspondence  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in 
France,  in  1790,  fifty-three  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  seventy-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  women  could  not  sign  their  marrifige  contracts. 
In  Germany  the  ability  to  write  was  more  common,  but  in  some 
of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  home  of  Pestalozzi,  over 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  brides  blushingly  acknowledged  that  sign¬ 
ing  their  own  name  wjis  not  one  of  their  attractions. 

Teachers  lived  in  a  wretched  condition  and  eked  out  a  scanty 
subsistence  as  Ijest  they  could.  They  were  sextons,  beadles,  chor¬ 
isters,  bell-ringers,  clock-menders  and  even  grave-diggers.  In 
some  localities  they  were  regarded  as  a  kind  of  vagrants  and  were 
gathered  once  a  year  in  a  sort  of  teachers’  fair  for  the  purpose  of 
being  hired.  Half  the  year,  or  more,  they  were  free  to  follow 
other  trades  — or  rather  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  their  ordi¬ 
nary  trades.  They  were  [)orters,  tailors,  shoemakers  and  tinkers. 
One  teacher  is  classified  under  the  euphonious  designation  of 
“  barber's  surgeon.” 

Of  course,  little  was  taught  in  such  schools  by  such  teachers. 
The  instruction  was  dry  and  mechanical.  Everything  was  learned 
by  rote.  Often  the  school  was  simply  a  place  where  children 
were  sent  for  temporary  care  while  their  parents  were  at  work. 
Marvellous  stories  are  told  of  how  they  were  cared  for.  In  one 
school,  commended  by  Kant  and  Goethe  as  the  best  in  (iermany 
because  the  children  found  it  a  pleasant  [dace,  most  of  the  time 
was  s[)ent  in  guessing  exercises.  A  name  of  an  animal,  a  tree, 
or  a  town  was  written  on  a  jdece  of  [)aper  and  held  in  the  teach¬ 
er’s  hand  while  the  pupils  guessed.  Whoever  guessed  right  went 
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to  the  head  of  the  class,  oi*  received  an  apple,  or  other  trifle,  for 
a  reward.  Sometimes  the  teacher  would  give  the  name  of  an 
animal  and  all  the  children  would  imitate  its  noise  in  concert. 
They  roared  like  lions,  they  mewed  like  cats,  they  cackled  like 
hens.  But  in  most  schools  no  such  diversions  were  allowed  and 
the  real  business  of  the  long  schoolday  consisted  in  enforcing 
obedience.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  the  [)easants  often  approved 
of  the  harsh  discipline.  Cor|)oral  |)unishment  was  therefore  evi¬ 
dence  of  efliciency  and  was  administered  on  the  slightest  provo¬ 
cation.  Teachers  gloried  in  their  record.  ( >ne  boasted  that  he 
had  inflicted  during  his  lengthy  ex[)erience  1*24,110  whippings  and 
91,527  callings.  He  bad  boxed  jiupils’  ears  10,235  times,  had 
made  boys  kneel  on  triangular  sticks  777  times,  and  had  rec^uired 
the  fool’s  cap  to  be  worn  5,101  times.  I  leave  you  to  guess  how 
many  times  be  had  become  excited  and  used  words  of  abuse. 

Out  of  this  degraded  condition  of  elementary  education,  the 
work  of  Pestalozzi  rises  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert.  At  first 
admired,  afterwards  opposed  and  misunderstood,  his  entire  life 
was  devoted  to  the  elevation  of  his  beloved  Switzerland.  His 
early  zeal  for  justice  and  liberty  expanded  in  his  maturer  man¬ 
hood  into  a  patriotic  imrpose  to  ameliorate  and  reform  the  deep- 
seated  evils  with  which  his  country  was  cursed.  His  long  life  of 
eighty  years  was  a  perpetual  illustration  of  this  o’ermastering 
purpose.  If  war,  or  the  ill-will  of  his  countrymen  destroyed  his 
schools,  his  ardor  was  unabated.  Sickness  and  ])overty  only  made 
him  more  self-forgetful ;  hindrances  and  obstacles  only  increased 
his  enthusiasm.  “It  is  death  or  success,”  he  wrote.  “  My  zeal 
to  accom[)lish  the  dream  of  my  life  would  carry  me  through  fire, 
if  need  be,  to  the  highest  peak  of  the  Al[)s.” 

Pestalozzi  was  Ixun  at  Zurich  in  174tl,  and  died  at  Neuhof  in 
1827.  His  life,  therefore,  covers  a  period  of  great  intellectual 
activity  in  (iermany  and -the  troubled  times  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  By  the  death  of  his  father  when  he  was  only  six  years  of 
age,  the  entire  care  of  his  education  was  left  to  his  mother,  who 
devoted  herself  to  the  responsible  trust  with  self-sacrificing  devo¬ 
tion.  Her  liumble  home  w'as  always  more  attractive  to  him  than 
any  other  place.  He  was  a  “mother’s  l)oy,”  .and  his  early  train¬ 
ing  tended  to  emotion  and  generous  impulse  rather  than  reflection. 
He  listened  eagerly  to  stories,  and  fancying  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  hero,  he  entertained  the  little  household  by  altering  and 
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rearranging  the  scenes  and  incidents.  His  imagination  and  sensi-  ' 
bilities  were  thus  developed  to  the  neglect  of  certain  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  manly  character.  From  his  childhood  he  became 
a  dreamer. 

When  he  entered  the  academy  he  at  once  distinguished  himself 
for  his  poetical  instincts  and  his  ability  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
classic  authors  whom  he  studied.  Hut  he  disliked  the  grammati¬ 
cal  drill  and  never  excelled  in  those  branches  which  tax  the 
memory  or  the  reasoning  powers.  While  still  a  student  he 
gained  a  local  celebrity  by  his  patriotism  and  schemes  for  the  I 
reformation  of  social  evils.  In  common  with  many  other  young 
men  in  Zurich,  at  that  time,  he  wished  to  live  the  life  of  an 
ascetic  —  to  sleep  on  the  ground  in  his  clothes  and  subsist  upon 
a  vegetable  diet.  He  studied  theology,  but  thinking  that  he  could 
do  more  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  as  a  lawyer,  he 
returned  to  the  univereity  and  studied  law  ;  but  he  never  really 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  either  of  these  professions.  He  was 
a  philanthropist  .by  instinct  and  early  training,  and  all  his  uni¬ 
versity  associations  liad  tended  to  develop  and  emphasize  this  trait  ’ 
of  his  character.  In  few  men  will  we  find  less  trace  of  low  and  ; 
selfish  motives.  ! 

Pestalozzi’s  first  attempt  to  apply  his  philanthropic  theories  was 
in  agriculture.  Hy  the  aid  of  a  Zurich  banker,  he  purchased 
a  tract  of  poor  land  and  l)egan  the  cultivation  of  madder.  His 
aim  was  to  teach  the  Swiss  peasants  how  to  succeed  by  honest  toil,  j 
He  built  a  little  house  on  his  new  farm  and  tried  to  illustrate  the 
virtues  of  economy  and  thrift.  He  cared  less  for  his  crops  than 
he  did  for  the  lessons  which  they  would  teach.  Of  course,  he 
failed  and  only  illustrated  his  own  inability  to  manage  business 
affairs.  Throughout  his  life,  he  showed  himself  incapable  of 
financial  foresight  and  was  continually  getting  into  debt.  His 
friends  often  came  to  his  rescue,  but  found  it  neces.sary  to  watch  ' 
him  closely  in  order  to  have  their  assistance  accomplish  what  they 
intended.  On  one  occasion  when  he  was  in  great  financial  embar¬ 
rassment  and  really  lacking  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  applied  to 
A  friend  for  a  loan  and  received  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  ; 
On  his  way  home  he  passed  the  house  of  a  peasant  family  who 
were  lamenting  the  loss  of  a  cow.  Overcome  with  sympathy,  he 
gave  them  all  the  money  he  had  borrowed  and  ran  away  to  escape 
their  thanks. 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Schultess^ 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  toy  manufacturer  in  Zurich.  It  was  not 
exactly  a  runaway  match,  but  her  parents  were  bitterly  oj>posed 
to  the  marriage  and  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  it.  No  doubt 
they  ought  to  have  known  how  useless  such  efforts  would  prove, 
but  if  Anna  had  been  your  sister  or  personal  friend,  perhaps  you 
would  have  felt  very  much  as  they  did.  Pestalozzi  was  at  this 
time  in  poor  health,  unprepossessing  in  his  appearance,  involved 
in  debt,  and  visionary  in  his  aims.  She  was  born  to  wealth  and 
social  advantages.  Perhaps  you  will  think  that  the  romance  is 
spoiled  when  I  tell  you  that  she  was  seven  years  older  than  Pesta¬ 
lozzi  and  that  she  used  to  lead  him  to  school  when  he  was  seven 
and  she  was  fourteen.  She  was  now  thirty  yeai’s  of  age,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  women  in  Zurich,  and  appar¬ 
ently  as  much  his  superior  in  practical  good  sense  as  she  was  in 
personal  attractions  and  in  years.  But  she  made  him  a  model 
wife  and  contributed  in  many  ways  to  bring  his  lofty  ideals  to 
a  practical  use.  Notwithstanding  all  his  trying  eccentricities,  it 
does  not  appear  that  she  once  lost  her  patience  or  tired  in  her 
devotion,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  she  commemorates  in 
a  graceful  poem,  the  various  successes  of  Pestalozzi’s  life  and  her 
unfailing  interest  in  his  philanthropic  achievements. 

The  failure  of  Pestalozzi's  scheme  of  a  model  farm  was  probsi- 
bly  the  most  fortunate  event  of  his  life,  for  it  diverted  his  efforts 
into  their  api)ropriate  channel.  He  opened  at  Neuhof  a  so-called 
asylum,  which  was  in  fact  a  school  for  neglected  children  —  an 
experiment  in  moral,  intellectual  and  industrial  education.  He 
gathered  little  beggars  from  the  neighboring  villages.  He  clothed 
and  fed  them  and  biiight  them  to  work  as  well  as  to  read.  His 
success  was  at  once  apparent.  After  enjoying  his  instruction  for 
a  few  months,  the  little  waifs  were  completely  transformed.  They 
became  healthy,  strong  and  intelligent,  and,  by  their  affection  for 
their  benefactor,  proved  that  they  were  not  incapable  of  worthy 
impulses.  For  a  considerable  period  this  enterprise  continued  to 
prosper :  indeed,  it  never  ceased  to  prosper  on  its  philanthropic 
side.  Neuhof  became  famous  and  excited  the  admiration  (and  to 
some  extent  the  generosity),  of  those  who  were  able  to  appreciate 
its  noble  purpose.  But  its  business  side  was  badly  managed,  and 
the  rnistiike  was  ultimately  made  of  receiving  too  many  children. 
After  six  or  eight  years,  the  institution  was  given  up,  but  not 
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until  it  had  done  much  good  and  taught  its  founder  some  valuable  I 
lessons.  In  the  constant  companionshi[)  of  these  little  outcasts,  . 
he  received  ample  reward  for  all  his  self-sacrifice  in  tlie  insight 
which  he  gained  into  the  nature  and  laws  of  mental  growth.  He 
began  to  write.  He  studied  children  everywhere,  in  normal  and 
abnormal  conditions.  He  made  a  special  study  of  his  own  child.  I 
He  recorded  the  results  of  various  steps  in  its  training.  He  com- 
j)ared  his  own  observations  with  wluit  Housseau  and  other  authors 
had  written.  During  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  he  published  i 
numerous  works  on  educational  subjects  ;  the  best  of  which  is 
“  Leonard  and  (iertrude,  a  story  of  village  life.”  It  is  a  story 
with  a  moral  and  teaches  some  beautiful  lessons.  Leonard  is  an 
honest  mechanic,  full  of  good  intentions,  but  addicted  to  intern-  j 
perance.  At  times  he  is  aroused  to  noble  efforts :  at  times  he  is 
led  away  by  evil  associates,  (iertrude,  his  wife,  is  full  of  good  ! 
sense,  amiable  and  industrious.  She  accomplishes  what  few  i 
women  could  in  her  position,  and  ultimately  has  the  joy  of  saving  = 
her  husband.  She  illustrates  Pestalozzi’s  views  on  the  training  of  I 
children.  She  is  a  beautiful  embodiment  of  the  jihilosophy  of  : 
education  and  has  always  been  greatly  admired.  Madame  De  = 
Stael  says  :  “  There  is  no  parallel  in  literature  to  the  character  of  - 
Gertrude.”  She  is  not  only  a  model  mother  understanding  the  ^ 
needs  of  her  children,  but  also  a  humanitarian  philosopher,  clearly  = 
discerning  the  needs  of  the  community.  Almost  every  reform  - 
which  she  is  made  to  propose  has  since  occurred,  such  as  the  abo-  j 
lition  of  proprietary  rights,  the  institution  of  savings  banks,  the  ■ 
sup])ression  of  capital  punishment,  except  for  murder,  the  organiza-  | 
tion  of  reformatory  education  for  youthful  criminals,  and  espe-  ! 
cially  the  establishment  everywhere  of  good  elementary  schools  I 
upon  which  attendance  should  be  compulsory,  and  which  should  = 
aim  not  only  to  supply  the  moral  and  intellectual  needs  of  the  j 
soul,  but  also  the  material  wants  of  life.  i 

e  can  stop  to  make  but  one  brief  (quotation  from  the  (plaint  j 
pages  of  this  delightful  Iniok.  Speaking  of  the  little  model  school  ! 
at  Bonnal,  the  author  says  :  “l)esi)ite  the  childrens’  ra[)id  prog-  ^ 
ress  in  their  school,  the  teacher  did  not  please  everybody  in  the  . 
village,  and  a  rumor  soon  spread  abroad  that  he  was  too  jnoiid  for  j 
a  schoolmaster.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  children  contradicted  this  | 
report ;  their  parents  only  answered  :  ‘  Even  if  he  is  good  to  you,  E 

he  ma\'  be  })roud  all  the  same.’  It  was  not  until  three  weeks 
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after  the  beginning  of  the  school,  that  an  event  occurred  wliich 
accomplished  for  him  what  the  children’s  defenee  had  been  unable 
to  do.  For  the  last  twenty  years  the  old  rotten  foot-bridge  oppo¬ 
site  the  schoolhouse  had  been  out  of  ie])air,  so  that  in  a  rainy  sea¬ 
son  the  children  must  get  wet  above  their  ankles  in  crossing  the 
lane  to  school.  The  first  time  the  road  was  in  this  condition, 
Glulphi,  the  teacher,  planted  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
in  all  the  rain,  and  as  the  children  came,  lifted  them,  one  after  the 
other,  across  the  brook.  Now  it  happened  that  some  of  the  very 
persons  who  had  complained  most  of  the  teacher’s  pride,  lived 
just  across  the  way.  It  amused  them  greatly  to  see  him  getting 
wet  through  and  through,  and  they  fancied  it  would  not  be  many 
minutes  before  he  would  call  to  them  for  help.  When,  however, 
he  kept  on  patiently  lifting  the  children  over,  until  his  hair  and 
clothes  were  dripping  wet,  they  began  to  say,  bebind  the  window- 
panes  :  ‘  He  must  be  good,  and  we  were  certainly  mistaken;  if 
he  were  proud,  he  would  have  given  it  up  long  ago.’  Finally, 
they  came  out,  and  offered  to  relieve  him  from  his  task  while  he 
went  and  dried  himself.  But  this  was  not  all ;  when  school  was 
out  that  day,  the  children  fouml  a  foot-bridge  built,  over  which 
they  could  go  home  dry-shod.  And  from  that  day  forth,  not 
a  word  was  heard  of  the  schoolmaster’s  pride.” 

Such  stories  as  this  carry  their  own  moral.  Speaking  of  this 
book.  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  says  :  “  Bonnal  is  the  world  ;  the 

bailiff  is  intemi)erance,  intrigue,  and  all  influences  which  degrade 
society ;  and  Gertrude  is  the  Good  Teacher,  by  Nyhom  alone  the 
world  is  to  be  saved,  if  it  is  saved  at  all.  We  shall  not  read  this 
story  as  we  ought,  if  we  forget  that  there  are  hundreds  of  com¬ 
munities  in  our  land  today  in  the  same  need  as  was  Bonnal  of 
a  regeneration  so  radical  that  only  these  slow  methods  of  practi¬ 
cal,  ethical  education  can  ever  accomplish  it.  Such  a  regenera¬ 
tion  is  not  effected  by  endowments,  legislation,  or  by  new 
methods,  but  as  PesUilozzi  thought,  by  the  love  and  devotion  of 
noble  women  overflowing  from  the  domestic  circle  into  the  com¬ 
munity,  by  the  good  Gertrudes  of  all  stations  in  life,  the  born 
educators  of  the  race,  whose  work  we  must  ponder  well  if  our 
teaching  is  to  be  ethically  inspired.” 
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I  INTERVALS  IN  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

I  BY  .lAMKS  M.  MCLAUGHLIN. 

I| 

1  Instructor  of  Music,  Boston  Public  Schools. 

TN  a  former  article,  in  another  puhlication,  the  Time-name  system 
J-  in  teaching  music  was  discussed,  wherein  we  sought  to  prove 
that  its  application  to  the  most  difiicult  subdivision  of  a  part  of  a 
measure  which  Time-name  theorists  present,  namely,  a  dotted 
eighth  note  followed  by  a  sixteenth  note,  was  illogical  and  inar- 
'  tistic. 

j  Within  a  few  years  another  and  older  fallacy  has  reappeared  in 

j!  a  new  and  bolder  garb.  It  has  entered  our  schools,  presuming  to 

aid  the  pupils  in  the  recognition  of  sounds  and  facilitate  intelli- 
I  reading  of  the  melodic  element,  as  Time-names  were  intended 

I  to  assist  them  in  the  mensural  (rythmic)  element.  It  endeavors 

I  to  teach  intervals  as  mental  objects,  to  store  up  in  the  pupil’s 

mind  the  numerous  family  of  intervals  as  so  many  facts  to  be 
^  employed  in  a  progressing  (melodic)  sense,  in  contradistinction 

to  their  jnimary  intention  and  a[»plication,  the  measurement  of 
simultaneous  sounds,  the  harmonic  sense.  It  is  earnestly  advo^ 
cated  by  teachers  to  whom  honor  is  otherwise  due  for  noble  work 
*  performed  in  leading  the  study  of  vocal  music  out  of  unhappy 

I  disorder,  but  wdio  surely  cannot  have  given  the  subject  all  the 

j  consideration  it  deserves  or  estimated  fully  the  consequences  of 

I  their  teaching. 

I  At  a  public  meeting  of  teachers  held  in  Boston  two  years  ago, 

1  a  distinguished  professor  of  music  who  favored  this  view',  deliv- 

j  ered  an  address  on  “  The  Application  of  Intervals  as  Mental 

I  Objects  to  Chromatic  Passages  and  Modulation.”  The  ideas  then 

;  expressed  w'ere  subsequently  endorsed  by  a  professor  eminent  in 

other  branches  of  study.  What  follows  may  appear  to  be  a  rather 
tardy  protest  against  the  theories  then  advanced,  but  at  that  time 
there  was  no  occasion  for  an  attempted  refutation,  for  it  was 
thought  unlikely  that  their  theories  would  be  adopted.  But 
since  then,  unfortunately,  the  computation  of  intervals  has 
gradually  crept  into  our  school  music,  bidding  fair  to  make  our 
I  pupils  mathematical,  ever  calculating  music-thinkers. 
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No  one  will  dispute  that  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  distiinees  is  desirable  and  useful,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
familiar  first  principles  in  teaching,  the  common  before  the  uncom¬ 
mon,  the  concrete  before  the  abstract,  the  simple  bef9re  the  com¬ 
plex,  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  true  meaning  of  the 
intervals  must  come  through  Harmony  by  analysis  of  chords  and 
chord-relations. 

Let  us  consider  the  title  of  the  address  only,  for  it  epitomizes 
the  whole  system. 

An  interval  in  music  is  the  measurement  of  distance  between 
two  sounds.  The  unit  of  such  measurement  is  the  semitone,  for 
with  it  “  we  may  measure  every  interval  according  to  our  pleas¬ 
ure  or  convenience,  and  are  always  sure  to  obtain  a  correct 
result.”  Thus  we  have  the  means  for  determining  every  interval 
or  tonal  relation  existing  in  our  musical  system. 

It  is  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  the  exact  number 
of  intervals  comprised  in  the  four  classes,  major,  minor,  aug¬ 
mented  and  diminished. 

If  intervals  be  chosen  as  the  means  to  an  end,  we  must  cer¬ 
tainly  know  how  many  we  are  to  teach,  for  definite  ends  require 
definite  means.  Weber  says,  “The  musical  literati  liave  disputed 
much  as  to  how  many  intervals  there  properly  are.  One  assumes 
fifty-two,  others  teach  that  there  are  only  thirty-five,  twenty-four, 
or  even  only  eighteen  and  explain  the  rest  as  merely  chimeri¬ 
cal  and  imaginary  intervals.” 

But  it  will  be  said,  “  Weber  WTote  this  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century.”  Yet  Richter  in  his  bible  of  intervals  gives  twenty-four, 
Jadassohn,  twenty-six,  while  perplexing  differences  exist  between 
the  lists  of  intervals  in  the  works  of  Macfarren,  Banister  and 
other  English  writers. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  a  definite  number  of  intervals  has  been 
determined  upon  which  shall  be  taught  as  mental  objects.  All 
are  to  be  laboriously  studied  by  the  pupil  until  memorized ;  so 
fixed  in  the  mind  that  at  desire  or  command  he  will  immedi¬ 
ately  sing,  for  example,  an  augmented  prime,  a  perfect,  augmented 
or  diminished  fifth. 

APPLICATION  OF  INTERVALS  TO  CHROMATIC  PASSAGES. 

A  chromatic  series  of  sounds  simply  stated  is  a  succession  of 
semitones.  It  will  be  conceded  that  the  idea  of  this  succession  of 
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semitones  must  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  before  the 
name  “  chromatic  ”  can  be  applied  to  it.  Therefore,  when  the 
pupil  hears  or  sees  the  words  “  chromatic  passage,”  tlie  picture  of 
this  succession  of  semitones  will  immediately  present  itself. 
Hence,  will  anyone  venture  to  say  that  a  knowledge  of  the  inter¬ 
vals  embraced  in  a  chromatic  passage,  namely,  augmented  prime 
and  minor  second,  will  aid  the  pupil  to  think  more  rapidly  the 
sounds  in  such  a  passage  ?  Are  they  not,  in  fact,  two  more  names 
for  the  same  thing,  a  semitone,  and,  therefore  (in  melodic  appli¬ 
cation),  uneducational? 

« 

APPLICATION  OF  INTERVALS  TO  MODUL.VTlON. 

“  Modulation  is  the  transition  from  one  key  to  another  by  means 
of  chords,  —  the  union  in  one  com})osition  of  the  sounds  and  har¬ 
monies  of  two  or  more  keys,  — the  substitution  of  the  sounds  and 
chords  of  the  new  key  for  those  of  the  former.” 

Wherever  the  word  “  modulation  ”  is  defined,  we  behold  the 
harmonic  idea  indispensable.  Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
allude  to  a  music  chart  in  use  in  many  schools  known  as  a  “  Drill 
Chart  and  Modulator,”  representing  the  major  scale  in  its  differ¬ 
ent  positions  on  the  staff.  The  reason  for  naming  it  a  Modu¬ 
lator  ”  is  not  apparent,  for  it  certainly  does  not  come  within  the 
meaning  of  the  correct  definition  of  modulation.  “  Single  sounds 
cannot  constitute  an  unerring  indication  of  a  key  ;  and  if  they 
are  not  this,  they  cannot  with  certainty  establish  any  key,  or,  in 
other  words,  effect  a  modulation.  For  this  end,  something  more, 
a  harmony,  is  required.”  This  statement  is  not  alone  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  above  mentioned  chart,  but  it  covers  the  whole 
field  of  naming  and  singing  consecutive  intervals,  all  composi¬ 
tions  of  single-sound  (melodic)  construction  and  all  single-voice 
parts.  Nor  can  a  clear  insight  into  modulation  be  acc^uired 
by  the  study  of  unaccompanied  single  sounds,  even  when  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  most  carefully  graded  exercises.  The  true  position 
and  significance  of  each  note  in  a  composition  depends  upon  its 
harmonic  relation  to  its  owti  and  surrounding  chords  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  yet  to  be  invented  wherein  one  sign,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  single  note  in  staff  notation,  will  explicitly  define  this  relation¬ 
ship.  Hence,  if  a  note  has  nothing  to  indicate  its  position  in 
a  chord  it  cannot  indicate  the  chord  itself,  nor  the  key  (mode), 
which  is  dependent  upon  harmonic  clearness. 
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If  we  are  to  apply  the  study  of  intervals  to  modulation  faith¬ 
fully,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  pupils  be  taught  the  various  quan¬ 
tities  of  whole  tones  and  semitones.  Consistency  demands  that  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  intervals  should  be  understood  also. 
Not  only  the  relationshij)  that  two  simultaneous  sounds  bear  to 
each  other,  but  to  the  remaining  sound  or  sounds  in  the  chord,  and 
also  the  bond  that  exists  between  the  intervals  of  a  chord  and 
those  of  a  preceding  and  succeeding  chord ;  for  “  every  tone 
should  give  an  account  of  itself,  and  say  whence  it  comes  and 
whence  it  goes.” 

This  understanding  of  chords  and  chord-relation.  Harmony, 
though  not  essential  to  exact  reading,  will  increase  in  an  untold 
measure,  facility  and  rapidity  in  thinking  the  sounds,  besides 
revealing  the  beauties  of  a  composition  which  must  remain  hidden 
when  the  only  guide  is  Tonality,  “  that  attractive  power  which 
causes  all  the  notes,  while  gravitating  (moving  with  concentric 
tendency,  and)  with  more  or  less  energy,  round  one  principal 
sound,  to  solve  themselves  finally  into  that  one,  namely,  the 
tonic.”  d'he  mind  quickly  becomes  familiar  with  the  links  in  the 
sound-chain,  the  many  varying  distances,  and  longs  for  a  swifter 
and  complete  aid  to  the  interpretation  of  music,  an  aid  found  only 
in  the  realm  of  Harmony. 

Where  this  orderly  development  of  the  study  of  intervals  is  not 
observed,  mere  memorizing  is  worse  than  valueless.  The  pupil 
will  be  overwhelmed  with  detached  quantities,  helpless  in  truth¬ 
fully  applying  them  because  ignorant  of  the  principles  governing 
their  movements. 

There  is  another  danger  attendant  upon  the  study  of  intervals 
when  treated  simpl}’^  as  abstract  quantities.  It  is  what  Weber 
calls  “  the  equivocalness  of  intervals.”  There  are  teachers  who, 
if  ever  their  jmpils  ju-oceed  to  the  study  of  composition,  will  be 
responsible  for  many  distorted  ideas  regarding  the  progression  or 
resolution  of  intervals  if  they  persevere  in  their  teaching  of  today. 

In  summarizing  the  whole  subject  of  intervals,  we  can  oi¥(;r  no 
better  testimony  than  the  words  of  two  of  the  greatest  teachers 
whom  Music  has  called  to  her  aid.  The  one,  Doctor  Marx,  who 
says  in  his  work,  “  Music  in  the  Nineteenth  Century”  —  “To 
exact  the  abstract  task  of  finding  intervals  by  their  general  names 
(sing  the  major  third  from  C  I),  appears  to  me  unmethodical. 
The  tonal  relations  must  be  united  in  the  imagination  with  the 
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name»  of  the  sounds  and  rendered  familiar  by  practice  ;  for  we 
desire  to  be  introduced  to  practical  music  and  to  arrive  at  a  dis¬ 
tinct  idea  of  its  elements,  but  not  to  acquire  fluency  in  abstract 
theoretical  definitions.  Those  abstract  exercises  upon  a  series  of 
intervals  —  first,  all  the  seconds  (c  —  d,  d  —  e,  e — f),  all  the 
thirds  (c  —  e,  d  —  f ),  in  continuation,  fourths,  fifths,  and  sevenths 
—  are  not  merely  in  themselves  anti-artistic,  difficult  and  annoy¬ 
ing  to  the  ear  ;  they  are  thoroughly  ami  decidedly  unsystematic ; 
they  weary  by  means  of  their  monotony,  while  luobably,  distinc¬ 
tions  escape  unnoticed." 

The  other  teacher  is  John  C'urwen,  the  leader  of  the  Tonic-sol- 
fa  movement.  No  student  of  the  history  of  music  can  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  genius  of  tliis  remarkable  man  or  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  he  so  wonderfully  developed.  While  lamenting  the  fact  that 
his  rare  talents  were  not  directed  with  equal  zeal  to  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  a  notiition  that  had  stood  the  test  of  so  many  centuries,  it 
will  be  acknowledged  that  his  system  owes  its  success  to  an 
unswerving  adherence  to  the  teachings  of  the  greatest  educational 
minds  of  modern  times.  And  this  faithfulness  is  everywhere 
apparent ;  not  only  in  the  elementary  stages  of  instruction  in 
treating  the  simple  things  in  music,  but  throughout  the  whole 
course  and  in  every  phase  of  the  art. 

In  speaking  of  intervals.  Rev.  Mr.  Curwen  says,  “  I  have 
learned  by  ample  experience,  that  to  distract  the  mind  by  an 
attempt  to  measure  distances  between  tones  (which  is  always  diffi¬ 
cult  to  appreciate),  is  a  discouragement  and  hindrance  to  the 
pupil.  Finding  out  and  doing  the  things  in  music  is  primary  in 
importance,  —  learning  their  names,  signs  or  description,  sec¬ 
ondary.” 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 


BY  CORA  STICKNEY,  BOSTON. 


IN  recent  numl)ers  of  this  magazine,  several  opinions  have  been 
expressed  as  to  the  value  of  the  “Natural  Method”  in  the 
study  of  modern  languages.  Having  tried,  as  a  student,  both 


the  natural  and  old  methods,  and  having  met  an  experience  unlike 
those  already  given,  it  is  possible  that  some  readers  may  l)e  inter¬ 
ested  therein. 
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My  study  of  German  includes  a  five  years’  course  largely  by 
the  old  method.  Our  grammar  and  exercise  books  were  written  in 
English,  and  we  read  standard  German  works  by  the  aid  of  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  giving  two  years  to  preparatory  lessons,  one  each  to  study 
of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  and  one  to  the  history  of  German  litera¬ 
ture.  During  the  last  two  years  the  class  conversation  was  nearly 
all  in  German,  and  we  frequently  wrote  German  prose. 

Later,  in  a  hap-liazard  way,  without  paying  much  attention  to 
it,  I  studied  French  two  years  b}'  the  natural  method,  having 
a  fine  teacher,  but  no  leisure  for  serious  study.  Fortunately, 
several  acquaintances  spoke  French  fluently  so  that  conversation 
outside  of  chiss  was  also  often  in  that  language. 

It  surprises  me  now  to  notice  that  a  French  conversation, 
between  natives  and  not  addressed  to  me,  is  neither  easier  nor 
harder  to  follow  than  a  German  conversation  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  that  an  easy  French  book  is  as  quickly  read  as 
an  easy  German  book.  Wlien,  however,  becoming  interested, 
I  try  to  tiilk  in  German,  twenty  ideas  spring  up  ready  to  tumble 
out  in  a  confused  jumble  of  words  ;  while,  if  the  French  speakers 
encourage  me  to  j<nn,  although  all  my  French  words  are  at  the 
tip  of  my  tongue,  I  am  greatly  embarrassed  by  lack  of  something 
to  say,  comment  vons  portez  vous  seems  inappropriate.  So  that,  in 
going  to  Germany  tomorrow,  knowing  a  little  what  German  peo¬ 
ple  talk  about,  after  a  few  weeks  I  could  make  myself  understood  ; 
in  going  to  France  tomorrow,  while  French  would  sound  no  more 
foreign  to  my  ears  than  German,  every  time  I  wished  to  frame 
a  French  sentence  I  must  first  acquire  a  French  fact. 

An  excellent  student,  having  studied  a  little  French  by  the 
natural  method,  went  to  Paris  and  remained  a  year.  She  lived  in 
a  French  family  and  took  lessons  from  an  educated  lady.  During 
her  lesson  hours  she  was  given  standard  French  literature  to  read, 
a  French  grammar  and  history  to  study,  and,  of  course,  practised 
conversation.  This  plan  is  customary  in  foreign  study.  Now, 
since  the  knowledge  of  grammar,  history  and  literature  is  purely 
intellectual  tand  independent  of  association,  why  can  it  not  be  as 
thoroughly  acquired  in  Boston  as  in  Paris  ?  And  would  not  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  knew  something  of  these  subjects  beforehand  be  greatly 
aided  abroad  in  gaining  that  facility  which  association  alone  can 
give  ? 

It  is  claimed  by  friends  of  the  natural  method  that  so  absurd 
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were  many  of  the  dead  language  traditions  formerly  in  vogue 
that  the  mere  promulgation  of  the  newer  plan  at  once  caused 
their  abandonment;  the  I-see-a-blind-cow-of-the-green-eye  sort  of 
sentence  dropped  from  the  text-books  and  all  methods  became 
more  or  less  natural.  The  justice  of  tliis  claim  and  the  value  of 
the  service  rendered  no  observer  can  question. 

The  most  damaging  argument  against  the  natural  method, 
within  my  observation,  Avas  a  lecture  by  one  of  its  distinguished 
and  ardent  advocates.  The  lecturer  showed  with  much  enthusi¬ 
asm  how  easily  any  person  may  in  a  few  months  acquire  facility 
in  a  foreign  tongue.  The  lecture  was  in  English,  correct  in  gram¬ 
mar,  but  in  idiom  and  pronunciation  almost  unintelligible. 
Naturally,  afterward,  I  said  to  a  line  linguist  who  had  l)een  pres¬ 
ent,  “  If  by  this  method  any  person  can  soon  acquire  an  available 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  tongue,  why  does  not  the  lecturer  speak 
better  English  ?  ”  “  Oh,”  was  the  reply,  “  he  hates  it,  —  he  will 

never  speak  anything  but  French.” 

The  next  damaging  argument  was  a  lady  who  had  studied  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  a  school  of  languages.  She  tried  very  hard, 
improved  every  opportunity  to  converse  with  other  students,  and 
had  so  far  progressed  that  she  gave  some  lessons  herself.  It  sur¬ 
prised  her  that  when  she  spoke  French  I  always  understood, 
although  rarely  venturing  a  reply.  It  would  have  surprised  me 
if  I  had  not  understood,  as  her  language  was  really  United  States 
in  French  words.  She  had  learned  solelj"  by  association  in  a  class 
of  five  American  students  and  one  French  teacher.  Outside  of 
class  the  proportion  of  English  to  French  had  been  vastly  greater. 
What  was  to  prevent  the  language  which  she  acquired  from  being 
five-sixths  American  and  one-sixth  French?  That  association 
alone  will  not  teach  a  langujige  is  shown  by  the  scores  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  many  of  them  intelligent,  who  live  years  in  this  country  and 
never  speak  good  English.  And  that  association  alone  will  not 
correct  faults  is  shown  by  household  employes,  who  hear  for  years 
only  good  English  and  at  the  end  speak  the  same  illiterate  jargon 
as  at  the  beginning. 

The  natural  method  attempts  to  teach  a  foreign  language  in  the 
same  way  in  which  a  student  has  learned  his  own,  and  in  this 
attempt  lie  both  its  strength  and  its  weakness.  Suppose  a  child 
to  begin  what  may  be  called  conversation  at  three  or  four  years  of 
age.  In  most  cases  he  is  seventeen  or  eighteen  before  he  can 
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speak  and  write  any  excej)t  very  callow  English,  —  that  is,  he  has 
spent  fourteen  yeai-s  acquiring  the  language,  studying,  say,  seven 
years  by  association  only,  and  seven  years  by  association  enforced 
with  study  of  grammar  and  literature.  A  student  of  mature 
mind,  attempting  a  new  language,  can,  of  course,  learn  much 
faster  than  a  child,  but  the  child’s  mind  is  at  all  times  hlled  with 
his  native  speech.  lie  works,  plays,  thinks  and  dreams  in  English. 
The  student’s  mind  is  associated  with  the  foreign  tongue  perhaps 
two  hours  a  day  live  days  in  a  week.  So  that  the  difference  in 
the  attention  given  the  subject  abundantly  counterbiilances  the 
difference  in  mental  development,  and  the  student,  learning  natur¬ 
ally  and  without  a})parent  effort  will  need  just  about  fourteen 
years. 

Again,  by  the  natural  method  a  student  is  asked  to  commit  to 
memory  a  few  prose  sentences  or  a  poem,  and  to  remember  these 
as  a  criterion  of  correctness.  Suppose  after  a  year  or  two,  wishing 
to  correct  a  sentence,  the  student  tries  to  repeat  the  poem.  The 
first  stanza  comes  back  readily,  perhaps  the  next,  in  the  third  he 
can  remember  tbe  idea,  the  rhythm,  the  nouns  and  verbs,  and  that 
the  expression  he  wants  is  in  it,  but  the  little  words  are  all  mixed 
up.  H.ad  he  learned  in  the  first  place  a  direct  criterion,  such  as 
a  rule  of  graimnar  in  wliich  both  idea  and  expression  bear  upon 
the  point,  the  difference  between  de  and  re  would  have  been  some¬ 
thing  beside  the  faint  memory  of  a  sound. 

It  is  my  observation  that  for  the  acquirement  of  a  language 
there  ai  e  four  essentials ;  knowledge,  facility,  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  and  an  inherent  sympathy  with  the  people  whose  lan¬ 
guage  is  studied.  Ily  knowledge  is  meant  the  acquirement  of 
facts  pertaining  to  the  language  or  its  people,  such  as  are  set  forth 
in  their  history,  literature,  customs,  character,  ideals,  etc.,  includ¬ 
ing  also  the  grammar  and  development  of  the  language.  It  is 
impossible  that  a  student  acquire  more  than  a  small  proportion 
of  these  facts,  but  the  larger  the  portion  gained,  the  broader  will 
be  the  foundation  on  which  to  base  the  otlier  essentials.  By 
facility  is  meant  such  training  of  the  ear,  tongue,  and  memory  as 
will  make  the  facts  known  available  for  conversation.  By  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  the  opportunity  to  travel  abroad,  or  to  con¬ 
verse  with  natives  or  linguists.  By  sympathy,  the  quality  which 
the  lecturer  lacked  who  could  not  speak  English  because  he 
bated  it. 
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Of  these  the  last  two  are  only  slightly  within  the  student’s  con¬ 
trol,  so  that  clioice  in  methods  rests  lietween  the  old  plan  which, 
robbed  of  its  absurdities,  emphasizes  acciuirement  of  facts,  and 
the  natural  method  which  lays  stress  primarily  upon  readiness  of 
expression. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  as  I  am  conscious  of  having  studied  more  faithfully  in  one 
case  than  I  was  able  to  do  in  the  other,  and  it  would  be  ignorant 
to  intimate  that  the  natural  method  inculcates  only  glibness  of 
tongue.  Oftentimes  tlie  facility  acquired  during  the  fimt  years 
becomes  the  sugar  coat  under  which  severe  doses  of  grammatical 
facts  are  administered  later  in  the  course. 

If  children  are  to  study  foreign  languages,  it  is  better  for  them 
to  follow  closely  tlie  natural  method,  because  all  information 
gained  in  childhood  must  be  reviewed  or  regained  in  maturity, 
and,  while  language  facts  would  be  imperfectly  conqnehended, 
facility  gained  in  childhood,  even  if  disused  for  a  time,  will  very 
rapidly  return. 

The  student,  however,  who  makes  deliberate  choice  of  methods 
at  all,  is  the  one  who  has  a  little  valuable  time,  perhaps  an  hour 
a  day  for  a  year  or  two,  and  wishes  to  broaden  his  education  by 
acquaintance  with  a  new  Held  of  expression  and  of  thought.  It 
is  well  for  such  a  student  to  remember  that  facility  of  speech  is  at 
best  a  fluctuating  aceom[)lishment.  A  linguist  in  Paris  today 
speaks  French  with  ease  and  correctness.  Next  year  in  Scotland, 
under  differing  skies  and  amid  new  sounds,  his  facility  is  well- 
nigh  gone.  The  year  after  in  New  Orleans  or  Canada  half  of  it 
is  Ixick  again.  But  the  facts  which  he  knew  concerning  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  its  people  are  his  all  the  time,  in  Frencli  when  circum¬ 
stances  favor  his  thinking  in  French,  in  English  wlien  other 
sounds  shut  F'rench  from  his  memory. 

For  a  student  having  a  little  time  to  be  profitably  used,  some 
such  plan  as  this  seems  to  me  to  yield  the  most  permanent  benefit: 
Learn  to  read  as  quickly  as  [)Ossible ;  having  learned  this,  set 
about  the  accjuirement  of  any  facts  whatever,  —  the  more  the  l)et- 
ter, — which  pertain  to  the  language  and  its  people,  reading  in 
the  foreign  tongue  when  you  are  able,  in  your  own,  at  times,  when 
the  other  becomes  tedious  and  difticult.  Then,  whenever  circum¬ 
stances  favor  your  acquiring  facility  of  speech,  you  will  have 
something  to  talk  about,  and  if  circumstances  grant  j'ou  that  best 
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of  opportunities  for  language  study,  a  residence  abroad,  you  will 
not  be  set  down  in  Paris,  or  Berlin,  or  Rome,  to  con  a  grammar 
and  gain  a  passable  intelligence  of  the  people  whom  you  are 
among. 

As  in  all  cases  where  able  and  earnest  champions  advocate 
opposing  methods  for  reaching  the  same  end,  the  results  in  prac¬ 
tice  tend  to  converge  rather  than  to  separate.  So  that  between 
the  best  teaching  of  the  old  method,  that  of  knowledge  strongly 
enforced  by  facility,  and  the  best  teaching  of  the  natural  method, 
that  of  facility  strongly  enforced  by  knowledge,  there  is,  in  an 
extended  course,  little  to  choose,  and  any  advantage  derived  from 
such  choice  vvmuld  be  determined  b}'^  the  individual  characteristics 
of  the  student. 


TO  A  BUTTERFLY. 


BY  E  L  I  Z  A  B  E  T  H  1*  O  U  T  E  K  GO  U  1.  I>  . 


Oh  butterfly,  now  prancing 
Through  the  air. 

So  glad  to  share 
The  freedom  of  new  living. 

Come  tell  me  my  heart’s  seeking. 
Shall  I  too  know, 

After  earth’s  throe. 

Full  freedom  of  my  being? 

Shall  I,  as  you. 

Through  law  as  true. 

Know  life  of  fuller  meaning? 


Oh  happy  creature  dancing. 

Is  life  too  short. 

With  pleasure  fraught, 

For  you  to  heed  my  seeking? 

Ah,  well,  you ’ve  left  me  thinking  ; 
If  here  on  earth, 

A  second  birth. 

Can  so  transform  a  being, 


Be 


Why  may  not  I, 

In  realms  on  high, 
changed  beyond  earth’s 


dreaming. 
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EDITORIAL. 

JAMES  F.  HLACKINTON,  principal  of  the  Emerson  school,  Bos¬ 
ton,  died  recently  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-one.  P'or  more  than 
half  a  century  he  had  taught  in  the  Boston  schools,  and  was  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  honored  of  principals.  He  graduated  at  an  early 
age  from  Brown  University,  and  immediately  adopted  the  profession  of 
teaching.  He  loved  his  work  and  gave  to  it  his  undivided  afiection  and 
thought.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  American  Institute, 
president  of  the  Schoolmasters’  Club,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
president  of  the  Teachers’  Benefit  Association. 

Abbot  academy,  Andover,  is  rejoicing  over  the  completion 
of  its  new  $100,000  Draper  Hall.  The  house-warming  on 
January  21,  was  a  delightful  occasion  and  fully  enjoyed  by  the  hundreds 
present.  Miss  McKeen,  who  has  had  charge  of  Abbot  Academy  for 
over  thirty  years,  can  now  behold  the  fruition  of  ardent  hopes  and  abundant 
labors.  A  larger  and  still  brighter  future  opens  before  this  already 
famous  and  historic  institution. 

The  national  educational  association,  it  is  now 

definitely  announced,  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Toronto,  | 
Canada,  July  14-17,  1891.  The  National  Council  will  convene  July 
10,  and  hold  its  meetings  before  the  full  body  meets.  It  is  an  innova-  ® 
tion  for  the  Association  to  meet  outside  of  this  country,  but  it  is  a  com¬ 
mendable  movement,  and  one  which  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  two  countries,  which  ought  to  be  united  by 
closer  ties  than  at  present.  We  heartily  commend  the  following: —  j 
“  A  cordial  invitation,  endorsed  by  the  authorities  of  Ontario,  of  every  [ 
province  in  Canada,  and  by  the  authorities  of  the  Dominion,  has  been  1 
before  the  Association  for  two  years.  Many  of  the  teachers  of  Canada  [ 
hav'e  become  members  of  our  Association.  They  will  meet  us  in 
Toronto  in  full  force,  and  w’ill  prepare  an  exhibit  giving  a  complete  view 
of  Canadian  systems  of  education.  We  have  every  reason  to  anticipate 
a  fraternal  welcome.  The  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  the  > 
United  States  should  organize  in  a  grand  body  to  accept  this  invitation  [ 
in  the  fraterna^  spirit  in  which  it  is  ofiered,  and  endeavor  to  make  this 
international  meeting  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Association.” 
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The  department  of  higher  education  in  the 

National  Educational  Asssociation  has  issued  a  special  circular, 
calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  meetings  of  this  department. 
They  refer  to  the  great  success  of  this  department  at  the  meeting  last 
July  at  St.  Paul.  This  circular  utters  important  truths  when  it  says  r 
“  In  a  day  when  every  other  prominent  department  of  education  is. 
being  rapidly  elevated  and  developed  through  the  agency  of  state  and 
national  associations,  college  officers  and  professors  cannot  affiord  to  be 
indifl'erent  to  the  advantages  whicli  they  and  the  institutions  in  which 
they  labor  might  derive  from  organizations  devoted  specially  to  college 
interests.  The  time  has  passed  for  the  spirit  of  conservatism  and  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  the  prosperity  of  competing  institutions  to  stand  as  obstacles 
to  cooperation  among  American  colleges.  Heretofore  college  faculties 
have  exerted  a  leading  intluence  in  the  educational  work  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  If  they  are  to  continue  to  hold  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  general 
educational  progress,  they  must  cultivate  a  progressive  spirit  through 
associations  similar  to  those  which  have  proven  so  effiective  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  advancement  of  institutions  for  primary  and  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  Colleges  which  stand  aloof  from  such  a  movement  are  not 
only  out  of  harmony  with  the  educational  spirit  of  the  age,  but  their 
course  is  strangely  inconsistent  with  that  tendency  amongst  men 
towards  organization  for  mutual  good  which  is  so  distinctiv’e  a  feature 
of  our  present  civilization.” 

The  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  for  January,  1891,  presents  to  the  educational  world 
a  new  periodical  of  high  order  and  more  than  usual  promise.  It  is 
a  solid  magazine  of  104  pages  to  be  published  monthly  (ten  numbers 
a  year),  by  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  Its  leading  editor  is  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New  York,  and  he  is  to  be  assisted  by  Drs. 
Cook  and  Poland,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Dr.  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn. 
The  editors  announce  a  large  number  of  very  respectable  names  of  god¬ 
fathers,  who  stood  sponsors  at  its  christening. 

This  initial  number  has  five  leading  articles,  as  follows:  President 
Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  writes  on  “  The  Shortening  of 
the  College  Curriculum  ”  ;  Doctor  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  on  “  Fruitful  Lines  of  Investigation  in  Psychology”;  Professor 
Royce,  of  Harvard,  on  the  question:  “  Is  there  a  Science  of  Educa¬ 
tion”;  Judge  Draper,  of  New  York,  on  “The  Limits  of  State  Con¬ 
trol  in  Education  ”  ;  and  Professor  De  Garmo  upon  “  The  Herbartian 
School  of  Pedagogics.”  Following  these  articles  are  the  departments 
of  “  Discussions,”  Editorial,  Book  Reviews,  etc. 
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The  paper,  type  and  general  style  is  good.  The  reviews  of  educa¬ 
tional  books  are  extensive  and  independent.  Sometimes  these  are 
unnecessarily,  because  unjustly,  severe.  The  teachers  of  America  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  advent  of  so  important  an  additional  pro¬ 
fessional  magazine.  We  are  confident  that  Education  will  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  this  new  comer,  and  wish  to  say  that  the  two  will  doubtless 
prove  helpful  allies  to  each  other,  rather  than  uncomfortable  rivals. 

A  KINDLY  word  of  suggestion  to  our  esteemed  brethren,  the 
editors,  it  is  hoped,  may  not  seem  out  of  place.  So  promising 
and  so  valuable  a  magazine  ought  not  to  have  certain  blemishes,  which 
mar  its  appearance  and  detract  seriously  from  its  usefulness. 

The  uncalled  for  and  unjustifiable  editorial  attack  upon  New  England 
is  to  be  regretted  by  all  friends  of  education  throughout  the  country. 
The  writer  of  that  article,  it  is  charitable  to  suppose,  must  have  been 
suftering  from  dyspepsia.  His  glasses  may  have  been  blue,  possibly 
green.  Our  New  York  neighbors  ought  not  to  need  any  suggestion 
that  the  “New  England  Schoolmasters”  are  quite  as  familiar  with 
what  is  going  on  in  the  educational  world  in  (jotham  as  the  Gotham¬ 
ites  are  of  the  progress  of  things  in  the  Eastern  States.  “  The  pro 
fessional  isolation  ”  of  which  the  editor  speaks  must  apply  elsewhere 
than  in  New  England,  for  everybody  ought  to  know  that  no  “  educa¬ 
tionists  ”  (to  quote  from  the  Review)^  anywhere,  travel  more,  observa 
more,  or  read  more  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  educational  world  than 
these  same  “  New  England  schoolmasters.”  They  visit  England, 
France,  Germany,  Sweden,  the  Great  West,  the  (xreater  Northwest, 
the  New  South,  and  New  York.  And. —  what  is  quite  as  important,— 
they  travel  with  their  eyes  open,  and  their  reasoning  powers  awake. 

If  the  speakers  in  the  discussion  alluded  to  “  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools” 
failed  to  allude  to  what  is  now  attempted  in  New  York,  it  is  certainly 
an  impertinent  inference  to  suggest  that  therefore  they  were  ignorant 
of  these  efibrts  of  their  next  door  neighbors.  One,  knowing  all  the 
facts,  might  rather  infer  that  these  New  England  gentlemen  were  too 
courteous  to  make  such  allusions.  It  were  perfectly  safe  to  venture  the 
assertion  that  President  Capen  was  quite  as  familiar  with  what  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York  is  “  accomplishing,  along  slightly  ditlerent  lines, 
but  with  the  same  general  aim,”  as  well  as  what  steps  in  “  half  a  dozen 
western  states”  “were  being  taken"  (to  use  the  language  of  the 
Review),  as  either  of  the  four  Doctors  who  edit  the  Review. 

When  President  Capen  “  said  that  four  methods  of  training  secondary 
teachers  are  proposed  ;  (i )  advanced  courses  in  existing  normal  schools, 
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(2)  chairs  of  pedagogics  in  the  colleges,  (3)  pedagogical  schools  in^ 
connection  with  the  universities,  (4)  the  creation  of  a  separate  and 
special  institution,”  he  certainly  showed,  as  plainly  as  a  man  could 
show,  that  he  was  quite  well  aware  what  was  going  on  elsewhere, 
including  especially  the  eftbrts  lately  made  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  and  Dr.  Jerome  Allen,  in  New  York  City. 

New  England  probably  knows  her  own  needs  educationally,  quite 
as  well  as  anybody  outside,  and  she  doubtless  feels  herself  competent 
to  solve  her  own  educational  problems,  after  observing  what  other  peo¬ 
ple  are  doing  under  similar  conditions.  When  Boston  proposed  to 
establish  a  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  the  city  sent,  by  vote  of  the 
school  board,  its  superintendent.  Doctor  Seaver,  to  inspect  the  leading 
manual  training  schools  in  diderent  parts  of  the  country. 

Massachusetts  has  for  many  years  had  an  advanced  course  of  two 
years, —  after  completing  the  regular  course, —  in  her  state  normal 
schools  at  Bridgewater  and  Salem,  and  elsewhere,  to  which  graduates 
of  colleges  sometimes  resort  for  competent  professional  training  in 
pedagogics,  in  order  to  be  the  better  fitted  for  teaching  in  the  secondary 
schools  anti  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Such  men  as  President 
Angell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  President  Gilman,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education, —  and  a  host  of  others,  now  leading  the  educational  thought 
of  the  country,  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  were  prepared  for  their  great 
work  in  New  England  colleges.  No  state  in  New  England  can  claim 
any  such  double-headed  system  of  educational  supervision  as  New 
York  has,  and,  perhaps  fortunately,  no  one  of  these  states  has  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  “  normal  instruction  ”  in  academies  which  has  been  for  many 
years  so  generously  denounced  by  the  best  teachers  of  the  Empire 
state.  If  New  England  wishes  to  discuss  the  question  whether  she 
may  not  profitably  establish  a  new  institution  for  the  express  purpose 
of  giving  a  distinctively  professional  pedagogical  training  to  the  one 
class  of  secondary  teachers,  she  will  probably  venture  to  do  so,  here¬ 
after  as  heretofore. 

The  editors  of  this  Review  are  to  be  congratulated  that  they  have 
found  out  that  it  “is  very  ridiculous  and  very'  silly  ”  for  edu¬ 
cators  to  be  “stricken”  with  a  “disease”  which  “may  be  called 
mania-for-degrees.”  And  yet,  on  the  title-page  of  this  Review  stands 
the  name  of  the  editor-in-chief  with  a  large  Ph.  D.  after  it,  and  the 
announcement  that  he  is  to  be  assisted  in  his  editorial  labors  by  three 
gentlemen,  whose  names  follow,  each  one  supplemented  with  the  same 
letters,  Ph.  D.,  although  in  a  little  smaller  type. 
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The  INDIAN  QL'ESTION  is  now  attracting  a  large  share  of  pub¬ 
lic  attention.  The  recent  outbreak  has  given  occasion  for  the 
enemies  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  make  certain  cliarges  against  that  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Government  which  areas  unjust  and  untrue  as  they  are 
vindictive  and  wicked.  The  opposition  of  a  man  who  ndarly  ten  years 
ago  was  charged  with  “  exerting  a  most  pernicious  influence  over  the 
Indians,”  and  was  removeil  from  the  reservation  “  because  his  presence 
thereon  is  detrimental  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Indians,”  may 
in  the  natural  course  of  human  nature  be  expected,  but  that  opposition 
ought  to  have  but  little  eflect  upon  tbe  minds  of  enlightened  men, 
except  to  arouse  contempt  for  the  man  and  his  measures.  The  earnest 
and  active  eflbrts  of  another  man  who  at  a  later  date  was  dismissed 
from  the  Indian  Oflice  for  incompetence  and  unworthiness  ought  to 
have  but  little  eflect  upon  the  administration,  upon  Congress,  or  upon 
the  people,  except  to  turn  everybody  against  tbe  measures  be  advocates. 
The  present  disturbances  among  the  Indians  can  in  no  manner  justly 
be  charged  to  any  errors  or  wrong  policy  of  the  Indian  Commissioner. 

The  great  work  that  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Aflairs  is  a  work  of  education.  The  Government  ought  to  attempt 
nothing  less  in  this  direction  than  the  giving  of  a  good  common  school 
education  to  every  Indian  child.  The  rest  will  take  care  of  itself. 
Whatever  properly  conduces  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  should 
meet  with  favor  and  support.  WHiatever  militates  against  this  policy 
should  be  carefully  scrutinized  and  probably  condemned.  Too  much 
of  the  opposition  to  Commissioner  Morgan  has  been  instigated  by  cer¬ 
tain  branches  of  the  contract  schools.  There  are  three  propositions 
which  can  be  successfully  maintained  against  all  opposition,  and  which 
will  be  maintained  in  the  end,  viz  :  — 

First :  Voting  public  money  to  church  schools  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Constitution. 

Second :  It  is  unwise  and  impolitic  to  extend  the  present  contract 
system  by  establishing  any  new  contract  schools. 

Third  :  It  is  not  wise  to  interfere  with  contract  schools  now  at 
work,  except  in  so  far  as  suitable  provision  shall  be  made  by  tlie  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  their  place. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflairs  is  faith¬ 
fully  and  vigorously  at  work  supporting  the  existing  contract  schools, 
but  especially  in  establishing  government  scliools  in  the  various  Indian 
Reservations,  and  in  making  rules  by  which  these  government  schools 
may  be  improved  in  character  and  results.  The  thing  that  all  should 
now  strive  for  is  that  Congress  shall  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Aflairs,  and  that  it  should  make  such  liberal  appro- 
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priations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  successfully  the  policy  of  gov¬ 
ernment  schools  so  wisely  entered  upon  by  Commissioner  Morgan. 

One  other  thing  is  clear  to  those  who  are  the  most  familiar  w'ith 
Indian  affairs,  which  is,  that  this  Bureau  ought  by  every  consideration 
to  remain  connected  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  not  be 
transferred  to  the  War  Department.  Then,  further  legislation  is  needed 
to  ensure  the  greatest  success,  namely,  giving  more  power  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  and  holding  him  responsible  for  results.  Neither  the  Presi¬ 
dent  nor  the  Secretary  shoidd  have  the  power  to  appoint  officers  under 
the  Commissioner  without  consulting  him,  but  he  should  have  in  all 
cases  the  naming  of  these  inferior  officers,  and  he  should  have  full 
power  to  carry  out  his  own  policy  for  the  Bureau.  In  this  way  best 
results  can  be  attained  and  the  Commissioner  be  properly  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  these  results. 

IT  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
country  is  destined  to  become  the  national  educational  centre. 
According  to  present  appearances,  the  National  Capitol,  in  due  time, 
will  take  that  position  by  universal  acceptance.  Every  year  it  is  more 
evident  that  Washington  is  destined  to  become,  in  itself,  the  great 
American  University  ;  materializing  the  grand  idea  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  of  a  school  which  even  his  broad  and  prophetic  view  did  not 
contemplate.  Instead  of  the  one  institution  called  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  lay  in  his  mind,  the  Capitol  City  even  now,  includes  an 
array  of  educational  institutions,  facilities  and  opportunities  which 
make  it  a  most  attractive  place  in  the  country  for  an  educated  man.  A 
short  generation  will  demonstrate  this  fact,  not  only  to  the  country, 
but  to  the  world.  With  the  two  great  universities  now  contemplated 
by  the  great  rival  churches,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Methodist ;  the 
natural  development  of  the  present  admirable  public  school  system  ;  the 
growth  of  several  valuable  institutions  of  the  secondary  and  collegiate 
type;  the  establishment  of  the  greatest  library  in  the  Union  in  its 
splendid  building;  the  Scientific  Departments  of  the  (Government  serv¬ 
ice,  with  their  array  of  learned  men  ;  the  public  school  keeping  of  Con¬ 
gressional  debates  and  the  sessions  of  the  Supre.Tie  Court ;  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  society,  more  democratic  in  the  true  sense  than  in  any 
American  city  ;  the  habits  of  the  metropolis  and  its  attractions,  not 
only  for  men  of  wealth  and  social  leisure,  but  for  scholars ;  all  these 
conspire  to  the  making  of  Washington  the  foremost  educational  city  in 
the  land.  Today  it  is  practically  the  head  and  front  of  Southern  edu¬ 
cation ;  furnishing  in  its  public  schools  an  object  lesson  constantly  at 
hand.  And  if  the  present  administration  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education  can  be  prolonged,  there  is  no  limit  to  its  usefulness  in  a  near 
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future.  All  this  was  more  evident  than  ever  before  in  the  spectacle  of 
the  gathering  of  a  great  company  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  coun* 
try  at  Washington,  during  the  recent  holidays.  Three  important  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  Historical  Society,  the  Geological  and  Economic  Asso¬ 
ciations  were  in  session  during  the  same  week,  crowding  the  city  with 
the  most  distinguished  experts,  and  attracting  great  public  interest. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  topics  discussed  at  the  recent  gathering 
of  the  Historical  Society  in  Washington,  at  a  sort  of  “aside” 
session,  was  opened  by  an  address  in  which  Professor  Moulton,  of 
Cambridge,  England,  outlined  with  a  felicity  of  speech  and  manner  to 
which  we  are  not  accustomed  in  our  English  visitors,  the  plan  of  uni¬ 
versity  extension  now  so  pt)pnlar  in  England.  The  scheme  is  thor¬ 
oughly  “  English  ”  in  its  round-about  way  of  meeting  the  growing 
demand  for  a  more  direct  type  of  secondary  instruction  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  The  public  school  system  of  England  is  a  clumsy  compromise, 
largely  a  subsidizing  of  all  sorts  of  private  and  denominational  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  very  slightly  under  public  control,  and  even  the 
Board  schools  are  not  free  and  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  ele¬ 
mentary  course.  Every  attempt  to  develop  the  present  system  into 
something  resembling  our  American  free  school,  with  its  high  school 
appendages,  is  resisted  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  Catholic  and  upper 
caste  social  influence.  Meanwhile,  outside  the  few  great  fitting  schools 
for  the  universities,  the  secondary  education  on  which  the  majority  of 
well-to-do  people  depend,  according  to  the  highest  authorities,  is 
thoroughly  inadequate  and  greatly  in  need  of  radical  reformation.  The 
present  scheme  of  university  extension  is  practically  an  attempt  of  a 
few  universities  to  meet  this  popular  demand,  by  organizing  courses  of 
instruction  accompanied  by  a  lecture  system,  under  the  control  of  uni¬ 
versity  men,  which  shall  difler  both  in  the  thoroughness  of  its  method 
and  the  breadth  of  its  curriculum  from  the  ordinary  secondary  schools. 
Probably,  under  the  present  circumstances,  it  is  a  profitable  new 
departure,  adapted  to  the  singularly  complex  conditions  of  English 
society,  and  its  progress  will  be  watched  with  great  interest  this  side  of 
the  water. 

But  we  shall  make  a  capital  mistake  if,  in  our  imitation  of  good 
things  abroad,  we  attempt  to  engraft  this  feature  to  any  large 
extent  upon  our  American  system  of  popular  education.  Some  of  our 
universities  and  colleges  in  their  chronic  prejudice  against  the  common 
school  system  of  the  country,  especially  its  secondary  department,  will 
doubtless  attempt  to  force  this  before  the  public  as  the  leaders  of  aca¬ 
demical  instruction.  The  good  old  European  “  saw,”  that  education 
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proceeds  from  the  university  downwards,  though  true  in  the  sense  that 
education  and  superiority  everywhere  enlighten  the  world,  fails  like 
a  good  many  other  valuable  axioms,  in  crossing  the  water.  Here  the 
structure  of  education,  like  everything  else,  is  based  on  the  people,  and, 
according  as  the  people’s  school  rises  or  falls,  will  the  secondary  and 
higher  education,  in  any  large  estimate,  be  found  efiective  or  inef¬ 
ficient.  What  with  the  development  of  the  free  high  school,  which 
goes  on  as  steadily  as  the  changes  of  the  season  in  almost  utter  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  strenuous  opposition,  and  the  great  improvement  in  the  better 
class  of  academic  schools,  the  rapid  growth  of  libraries,  the  astonishing 
development  of  the  press,  the  Chautauqua  system,  the  reading  circle 
penetrating  the  most  remote  localities,  there  is  really  no  call  for  the  sort 
of  work  which,  just  now,  is  so  helpful  in  England.  The  true  uni¬ 
versity  extension  demand  today  is  the  extending  of  the  hand  of  friendly 
cooperation  by  American  colleges  to  the  people’s  high  school,  as  in  the 
notable  case  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  completing  the  system  of  public 
education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  This  accomplished, 
the  whole  realm  of  private,  denominational  and  parochial  school 
instruction  of  all  grades  will  fall  into  natural  relations  to  the  central 
course ;  both  acting  and  reacting,  with  a  broadening,  deepening  and 
more  stimulating  force  upon  each  other. 


NE  W  ENGLAND  ISOLA  TION 

The  amiable  imputation  of  “  pathetic  isolation  ”  concerning  the 
teachers  of  New  England,  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
editor  of  the  new  educational  monthly  of  the  city  of  New  York,  sounds 
a  little  “queer,”  in  view  of  the  present  New  England  habit  of  bring¬ 
ing  into  educational  work,  of  every  grade,  the  foremost  talent  from 
every  portion  of  the  country.  Harvard  College  has  probably  a  dozen 
professors  and  instructors,  some  of  its  most  distinguished,  who  have 
been  brought  to  Cambridge  from  the  different  Southern  states. 
Amherst  College  has  recently  relieved  New  Jersey  of  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  young  college  presidents  of  the  Union.  Boston  has  taken  Mr. 
Hartwell  from  Johns  Hopkins,  to  superintend  its  gymnastics,  and  the 
same  Baltimore  university  has  given  up  President  J.  Stanley  Hall  to 
Clark  University  in  Worcester.  The  three  colleges  for  women, 
Wellesley,  Smith  and  Mt.  Holyoke,  have  brought  their  foremost  teach¬ 
ers  from  afar.  Miss  Freeman  and  Miss  Shafer,  both  being  residents  of 
New  York ;  while  Miss  Hyde,  principal  of  one  state  normal  school, 
and  Mr.  Russell,  principal  of  another,  were  brought  from  the  same 
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state.  In  fact,  no  state  in  the  Union  has  shown  so  catholic  a  spirit  in 
searching  out,  as  with  a  lighted  candle,  and  calling  to  its  most  responsi¬ 
ble  positions  of  educational  influence  the  most  promising  talent  in  the 
country.  Herein  is  one  advantage  of  the  superior  generosity,  or  rather, 
wisdom,  of  the  educational  public,  which  enables  the  state  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  ofler  the  highest  rewards  for  the  best  ability.  The  result  is 
that,  today,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  a  generation  ago,  no 
state  in  the  Union  presents  a  broader  field  of  observation  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  observer  than  the  commonwealth  that  first  established  the  com¬ 
mon  school  and  the  university.  Our  editorial  brethren  of  Manhattan 
seem  to  be  looking  at  New  England  through  an  inverted  telescope 
which  dwarfs  “  Yankee  Land  ”  to  the  minimum  of  their  own  provin¬ 
cial  notions.  We  suggest  a  new  pair  of  spectacles,  more  information, 
and  a  better  temper  in  the  review  of  educational  aflairs  down  East. 

A.  D.  Mayo. 


THE  NATURAL  METHOD." 

A  FEW  more  words  about  the  “  Natural  Method.”  The  interest 
I  have  for  many  years  taken  in  methods  of  linguistic  study,  and 
the  experience  I  have  had  in  the  teaching  of  both  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  must  be  my  justification,  if  any  is  needed,  for  saying  here 
a  few  words  about  the  so-called  natural  method.  I  am  convinced  that 
its  more  enthusiastic  advocates  have  claimed  too  much  for  it,  and 
charletans  have  promised  to  perform  impossibilities  through  it.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case,  there  can  be  no  valid  reason  for  discarding  gram¬ 
matical  rules  which  are  but  generalizations  of  the  observed  phe¬ 
nomena  of  language.  What  it  has  taken  much  labor  and  study  to  find 
out  practically  may  often  be  stated  in  a  brief  sentence.  It  would  not 
l)e  in  accordance  with  the  natural  method  to  inform  the  student  of 
Latin  that  nearly  all  nouns  ending  in  -us  belong  to  one  declension  and 
form  their  cases  in  the  same  way.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Romans 
themselves  did  not  study  Latin  in  this  way.  Such  a  statement,  there¬ 
fore,  is  characteristic  of  a  grammatical  method.  Similarly,  to  tell  the 
student  of  a  Romance  language  that  nearly  all  Latin  masculine  and 
neuter  nouns  become  or  remain  masculine  in  the  transition,  is  not  the 
natural  way  for  him  to  learn  Romance  gender.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  a  weak  charge  to  bring  against  any  method  of  study  to  say  that  it 
does  not  produce  permanently  tangible  results.  As  a  student  in  col¬ 
lege,  I  made  an  average  record  in  elementary  mathematics.  But  since 
then  I  have  not  spent,  on  the  average,  one  hour  per  year  on  geometry, 
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I  and  I  could  not  now  demonstrate  correctly  the  simplest  proposition. 

[  Yet  I  am  far  from  saying  or  believing  that  the  time  I  spent  in  the  study 
of  geometry  was  wasted.  There  is  hardly  one  college  graduate  in  ten 
thousand  who,  after  a  score  of  years  has  retained  even  a  fairly  distinct 
remembrance  of  all  the  subjects  in  the  course.  If  we  are  to  discard 
all  those  branches  from  our  courses  of  study  of  which  the  student  can¬ 
not.  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  retain  a  working  knowledge,  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  give  up  the  idea  of  symmetrical  education.  No  one 
conversant  with  the  facts,  will,  I  think,  refuse  to  admit  that  the  parti- 
zans  of  the  natural  method  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  most  important  reform  that  has  ever  been  effected  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  human  learning.  The  old-fashioned,  lifeless,  enthusiasm¬ 
killing  method  of  teaching  languages  has  been  almost  everywhere  dis¬ 
placed  by  one  that  quintuples  results  to  the  learner.  When  I  began  the 
study  of  Latin,  the  teacher  drove  the  class  to  which  I  belonged  entirely 
through  Bullion’s  Grammar,  before  we  translated  a  sentence.  When 
translation  began  we  had  to  go  over  our  syntax  a  second  time  to  make 
sure  that  our  Latin  was  constructed  according  to  the  rules  found  in  the 
grammar.  Here  was  a  lamentable  waste  of  time  and  labor.  Yet  this 
teacher  was  a  fair  representative  of  the  orthodox  method  of  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek  in  his  day.  The  friends  of  the  natural  method  have 
demonstrated  that  not  everybody  can  teach  a  foreign  language  as  well 

1  as  anybody,  and  that  the  successful  teacher  of  a  language  must  himself 
know  it  nearly  as  well  as  his  mother  tongue.  If  the  natural  method 
I  had  done  no  more  than  this,  we  may  well  rejoice  that  it  came  in  our 
t  day.  All  the  results  that  its  more  enthusiastic  devotees  claim  for  it 
!  have  not  been,  and  cannot  be  realized,  but  the  reforms  they  have  intro- 
■  duced  into  the  study  and  teaching  of  foreign  languages  are  so  marked 
and  so  clearly  founded  on  genuine  pedagogical  principles  that  they  are 
^  destined  to  be  permanent.  Charles  W.  Super. 


j  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  Berlin  Conference  and  the  Emperor  s  Address. —  Foreign 
exchanges  indicate  the  great  interest  attaching  to  the  special  conference 
on  educational  reform  in  the  higher  schools  and  gymnasia  of  Germany, 
which  was  held  in  Berlin  from  December  4th  to  nth.  The  conference 
was  opened  under  the  presidency  of  the  Emperor  himself.  Herr  von 
Gossler,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  opening  address  dis 
I  closed  its  real  purpose.  “  The  time  had  come,”  he  said,  “  to  consider 
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whether  Prussian  schools  were  to  continue  on  the  same  old  classical 
path,  or  whether  they  should  not  now  rather  endeavor  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  the  spirit,  and  practice,  and  needs  of  modern  life.”  The 
Emperor  followed  with  a  speech  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  gym¬ 
nasia  or  higher  public  schools  no  longer  answer  the  requirements  of 
the  nation  and  the  necessities  of  the  time.  He  charged  that  they  pro¬ 
duce  crammed  youth,  not  men,  wasting  on  Latin  and  classical  lore  the 
time  that  should  be  devoted  to  the  German  language  and  history  He 
complained  that  the  schools  in  question  had  done  nothing  to  combat 
“  social  democracy,”  although  he  did  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in 
1864.  1866  and  1870  the  Prussian  stalls  of  teachers  had  done  something 
to  inculcate  the  idea  of  national  unity.  He  maintained,  however,  that 
since  1871  this  practical  process  of  education  had  come  to  an  end. 
The  consequence  is  that  certain  forces  inimical  to  the  state  have,  been 
allowed  to  develop  unchecked  by  the  schools.  In  his  charges  against 
the  schools  he  drew  freely  upon  his  own  experiences  as  a  pupil  in 
a  gymnasium  at  Cassel.  He  argued  that  the  schools  must  courageously 
break  with  the  traditional  schemes  of  study  and  take  to  the  German 
language  as  the  basis  of  their  studies.  He  not  only  saw  the  need  of 
a  change  in  curricula,  but  also  of  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  time  | 
that  students  are  forced  to  spend  in  the  preparation  of  tasks  to  the  detri-  | 
ment  of  health  and  strength.  He  declared  that  the  philologists  had 
taken  possession  of  the  gymnasia,  and  that  they  are  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  question  of  learning  and  knowing  to  the  neglect  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  character  and  the  needs  of  modern  life.  He  did  not  except  his 
own  former  professor,  now  private  councillor,  Herr  Hinzpeter,  who 
was  present.  “  You,  sir,”  said  the  Emperor,  addressing  him  per¬ 
sonally,  “  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  are  a  philological  enthusiast.”  The 
excess  of  scholars  in  Prussia  of  which  Hismarck  complained  is  attributed 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  desire  of  reducing  the  time  of  obligatory  mili¬ 
tary  service  to  one  year,  a  privilege  accorded  to  students.  The  various 
points  made  by  the  Emperor  were  emphasized  by  the  following  statisti¬ 
cal  summary:  ‘‘There  are,”  he  said,  “  in  Prussia,  308  gymnasia  and 
progymnasia,  with  80,979  students,  172  real  gymnasia  and  real  progym¬ 
nasia,  with  34,465  students,  60  real  schools  without  Latin  and  burgher 
schools,  with  19,893  students.  In  the  gymnasia,  68  per  cent.;  in  the 
real  gymnasia,  75  per  cent.,  and  in  the  real  schools  without  Latin,  38 
per  cent,  are  admitted  to  the  military  service  of  one  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  proportion  of  students  who  secure  the  ‘  certificate  of 
maturity’  which  admits  them  to  the  university  courses,  is  31  percent, 
in  the  gymnasia  ;  12  per  cent,  in  the  real  gymnasia  ;  2  per  cent,  in  the 
superior  real  schools.  Each  scholar  in  these  institutions  on  an  average, 
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devotes  25,000  hours  to  work  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  home  and 
school  tasks  included,  and  of  this  number  only  675  hours  are  allotted 
to  gymnastics.  The  mean  weekly  averages  of  time  devoted  to  study  in 
the  various  classes  are  estimated  at  32,  35  and  37  hours.” 

In  this  excess  of  intellectual  eflbrt  accompanied  with  bad  lighting, 
ventilation,  etc.,  the  Emperor  finds  the  cause  of  the  alarming  increase 
of  myopia  among  the  young  men  of  his  realm.  He  urged  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  time  which  students  are  forced  to  spend  over  their 
books  to  the  detriment  of  their  health  and  strength.  The  Emperor 
further  presented  his  views  of  the  relations  that  ought  to  subsist  between 
classical  and  commercial  education.  In  concluding  his  address  the 
Emperor  referred  to  the  mass  of  petitions,  supplications  and  opinions 
which  had  been  addressed  to  bim  by  tbe  heads  of  families  to  secure  his 
intervention  in  this  matter  and  in  his  character  of  sovereign  and  of  the 
father  of  his  people  he  declared  that  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
without  change. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  conference  are  in  substance  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

The  leaving  certificate  of  the  gymnasia  shall  admit  students  to  follow 
the  courses  of  the  diverse  university  faculties  and  the  superior  polytech¬ 
nic  schools. 

The  leaving  certificate  of  the  real  schools  shall  admit  students  to  uni¬ 
versity  courses  in  mathematics  and  natural  sciences  and  to  polytechnic 
courses.  The  leaving  certificate  of  middle  schools  of  the  first  order 
shall  admit  pupils  to  inferior  positions  in  the  civil  service  and  to  the 
military  service  of  a  year. 

Students  possessed  of  the  certificates  either  of  the  gymnasia  or  the 
real  schools  can  enter  courses  to  which  these  do  not  give  admission  by 
passing  a  supplementary  examination. 

It  was  further  determined  (i)  that  in  places  provided  with  gymnasia 
only,  or  with  real  schools  only,  Latin  should  be  replaced  in  the  three 
lower  classes,  wherever  it  was  desirable,  by  German  and  modern  for¬ 
eign  languages.  (2)  To  consolidate  when  desirable  the  three  lower 
classes  in  secondary  schools  not  giving  instruction  in  Latin.  (3)  To 
reduce  to  six  classes  all  classes  of  secondary  schools  and  arrange  the 
studies  so  that  students  could  gain  the  leaving  certificate  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  year.  (4)  To  give  the  same  form  to  the  plan  of  studies  of 
secondary  real  schools  and  higher  burgher  schools,  and  to  so  organize 
the  instruction  that  students  could  proceed  from  these  to  the  superior 
real  schools.  The  Emperor  professed  his  satisfaction  with  the  work 
of  the  conference. 
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ENGLAND. 

Work  of  the  London  School  Board  for  the  year  ending 
March  i8go. 

The  London  School  Board  deals  with  a  population  larger  than  that 
of  many  European  states,  there  being  about  five  millions  of  inhabitants 
in  the  district  under  its  jurisdiction.  The  work  to  be  performed  is 
immense  and  varied,  and  the  annual  report  excites  interest  in  many  cir¬ 
cles,  educational,  charitable  and  political.  The  Board  is  organized  in 
no  less  than  thirty-nine  committees  and  sub-committees,  and  the 
amount  of  work  falling  to  each,  makes  it  necessary  for  members  to 
concentrate  their  thoughts  and  efforts  upon  the  special  duties  to  which 
they  are  assigned.  The  most  eflectiv'e  and  valuable  work  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  way.  Of  the  standing  committees,  one  of  the  most 
important  is  the  school  management  committee,  whose  business  it  is  to 
ascertain  what  school  provision  is  required  at  any  time,  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Boards  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  meet  the  demand. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  just  published,  there 
were  March  25,  1890,  668,434  existing  school  places  and  59,945 
projected,  a  total  of  728,379,  of  these  260,449  were  in  voluntary  schools 
not  under  the  control  of  the  Board. 

The  works  committee  is  charged  with  executing  the  orders  of  the 
Board  for  providing  new  accommodations.  This  work  has  been  inter¬ 
fered  with  from  the  necessity  of  altering  and  improving  old  buildings. 
Only  three  new  schools  were  completed  during  the  year  at  a  cost  per 
head  of  £16  is  id.  for  buildings,  of  i’14  8s.  for  site,  and  us  7d  for 
furniture.  The  average  cost  per  head  of  all  the  schools  built  by  the 
Board  is  stated  to  bei^ii  3s  8d.  The  Board  employ  no  contractors 
who  give  less  than  the  minimum  rate  of  wages,  they  have  fixed 
minimum  rates  as  follows:  bricklayers,  carpenters,  masons  and  plaster¬ 
ers,  9d  per  hour;  for  painters,  8d,  and  for  plumbers,  lod. 

The  most  arduous  share  of  the  work  of  the  Board  falls,  perhaps,  to 
the  By-Laws  committee.  It  has  to  look  after  the  attendance  of  school 
children,  to  discover  and  report  upon  causes  of  absence  or  irregular 
attendance,  etc.  The  Board  visitors  enumerated  March  25th,  7^^’35® 
children  belonging  to  the  elementary  school  population,  while  there 
were  on  the  rolls  of  all  schools  but  653,932,  and  in  average  attendance, 
510,180.  These  figures,  it  is  believed,  understate  the  case,  but  even 
according  to  them  there  are  over  130,000  children  not  on  the  rolls. 
The  industrial  schools  committee  report  steady  progress  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  rescuing  children  from  lives  of  infamy  and  crime.  The 
evening  classes  committee  report  an  increase  in  the  numbers  attending 
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evening  schools,  although  in  this  respect  London  is  far  behind  Man¬ 
chester,  Birmingham  and  other  towns.  The  present  chairman,  Mr. 
Henry  Lyon,  is  a  man  of  great  energy  and  enthusiasm.  Under  his 
direction,  no  effort  is  spared  to  make  the  evening  instruction  popular, 
pleasant  and  effective.  Among  the  subjects  on  the  programme  are 
book-keeping,  short-hand  and  foreign  languages. 

Prospects  of  Free  Schools. —  The  advocates  of  free  schools  in  Eng¬ 
land  believe  that  their  views  will  soon  be  the  law  of  the  land.  A  free 
education  bill,  it  is  expected,  will  be  presented  before  the  present  Par¬ 
liament. 

Secondary  Schools. —  An  important  conference  of  the  head  masters 
of  the  “  public  schools,”  i.  e.,  endowed  secondary  schools  of  England, 
was  held  at  Oxford,  December  34th  and  25th.  The  chief  proposition 
discussed  was  that  of  omittting  Greek  from  the  requirements  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  universities.  The  proposition  was  lost  by  a  bare  majority 
of  two  votes  out  of  sixty. 

FUANCE. 

The  Orphanage  of  Prevost.  —  System  of  Co7nplete  Education. — 
The  Revue  Pedagogique  Beige.,  in  its  issue  of  Dec.  15,  1890,  con¬ 
tains  an  interesting  account  of  the  system  of  instructioti  maintained  at 
the  Prevost  orphanage  at  Cempius,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
France.  In  this  institution,  Mons.  Paul  Robin  has  developed  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  in  company  with  several  advanced  educators  he  has  long 
advocated.  For  the  partial  or  one-sided  system  of  ordinary  schools, 
he  has  substituted  complete  education  directed  to  the  entire  being, 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral.  Children  are  received  into  the 
orphanage  at  four  years  of  age  and  retained  until  sixteen.  Boys  and 
girls  are  educated  together  and  the  teaching  force  consists  of  men  and 
women  chosen  with  sole  reference  to  their  respective  capabilities. 
Physical  education  is  the  object  of  special  care  and  is  conducted  under 
the  most  varied  forms ;  by  gymnastics,  both  with  and  without  appara- 
tus,  by  games,  by  vigorous  outdoor  exercises,  such  as  skating,  swim¬ 
ming,  rowing,  horseback  riding,  walking,  shooting,  fencing,  football, 
etc.  As  a  result  the  young  people  of  Prevost  are  noted  for  their 
strength  and  hardihood,  their  indifference  to  pain,  and  their  complete 
immunity  from  the  exhaustion  of  over-brain  pressure.  The  programme 
of  studies  is  encyclopa*dic  in  this  sense  that  the  principles,  not  the 
details,  of  all  the  exact  sciences  are  taught  by  means  of  observation  and 
experiment.  The  scholars  are  put  face  to  face  with  real  objects.  In  the 
infant  classes,  Froebel’s  system  is  employed,  the  end  proposed  being 
the  culture  of  the  senses  with  a  view  to  making  them  the  ready  instru- 
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ments  for  investigation.  In  the  intermediate  classes  the  various 
branches  of  science  are  approached  experimentally ;  thus  intuitive  cal¬ 
culation  precedes  theory  in  arithmetic  and  algebra  and  the  study  of 
material  forms,  practical  experiments  with  weights  and  measures,  sur¬ 
veying,  etc.,  prepare  the  mind  for  the  abstract  demonstrations  of  geome¬ 
try.  In  the  same  way  the  approach  to  the  science  of  meteorology  is 
made  through  observation  of  instruments,  to  astronomy  through 
obser\'ation  of  the  heavens,  and  so  on.  Language  is  taught  by  practice 
in  speaking  and  composition,  peculiar  stress  being  placed  upon  stenog¬ 
raphy  as  an  aid  to  the  simplification  of  orthography.  The  ajsthetic 
sense  is  developed  by  drawing,  modeling,  recitation  and  music.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  however,  the  system  of  moral  education  is  the  most  instructive 
and  interesting  feature  of  this  work.  It  is  founded  upon  real  life,  it 
grows  out  of  the  regimen  of  the  school,  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
scholars  and  their  daily  intercourse  with  the  other  members  of  their 
community.  It  is  promoted  by  the  happy  alternation  of  exercises  in 
which  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  finds  free  play.  I  cannot  here 
elaborate  the  details  of  this  important  institution,  but  all  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  sound  and  rational  education  should  read  the  article 
referred  to  from  which  this  information  is  derived.  Its  value  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Mons.  A.  Sluys,  of 
Brussels.  a.  t.  s. 


BIBLlOGRAPlir  OF  CURRENT  PERIODICAL  LIT 
ERA  PURE  UPON  EDUCA  I'lON. 


The  following  biblioKi'iipliy  of  current  periodical  literature  includea  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  peri¬ 
odicals  not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


Animal  and  liuman  mind.  —  I/ani- 
ma  dei  liruti  rispetto  a  qiiella  dell' 
uomo.  .Vlfonso  .lovaecliini.  Ilivista 
di  filoHofiti  scientifica.  Xov.  From  tlie 
data  of  idology,  the  writer  readies  tlie 
formula:  '^'I'lie  animal  is  an  intelli¬ 
gent  being,  while  man  is  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  being.” 

Bees  on  flower*,  On  tlie  supposed 
selective  action  of.  O.  W.  Bulman. 
Zoologist,  November.  Observations 
which  tend  to  show  that  tliese  insects 
do  not  exhibit,  as  has  been  supposeii, 
that  decided  partiality  for  bine,  nor 
that  nice  discrimination  of  ftirni  iiee- 
essary  to  enable  them  to  develop  a 
raceof  blue  flowers,  especially  adapted 


to  them  in  shape,  by  their  selective 
action. 

Birds,  Big.  Cornhill,  December. 
The  biggest  birds  are  not  fliers,  hence 
they  compete  with  land  animals,  and 
so  they  develop  on  oceanic  islands 
where  large  mammals  are  unknown. 
Their  day  is  over,  because  they  be¬ 
long  to  the  regime  of  isolation. 

Children.  —  Perceptions  <!'  eiifants. 
A.  Binet.  Revue  philosophique,  Dec. 
.Starting  with  the  notion  of  intelli¬ 
gence  as  composed  of  two  elements, 
presi  nta  ion  and  representation,  seeks 
to  find  by  experiments  how  much  of 
the  knowledge  of  children,  of  two  and 
three  years,  is  composed  of  each  ele- 
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ment.  Kesults:  (1)  Skill  in  conipar-  : 
ing  lengths.  (2)  Red  is  tlrst  color  | 
pointed  out  correctly.  (3)  Readiness  j 
in  interpreting  a  tlesigii,  if  it  repre¬ 
sented  the  whole  of  an  olyect.  (4)  j 
Embarrassment  in  the  emi)loyinent  of 
personal  protiouns,  probably  showing 
adllflcnlty  in  perceiving  its  personal¬ 
ity.  (.5)  At  four  and  a  half  years, 
gave  account  of  dreams,  (G)  In  re¬ 
membering  olyects,  element  chiefly 
attended  to  was  their  use. 

Composers,  The  great.  Joseph  Ren- 
nett.  il/MidVaf  77»He.s,  January  1.  “It  | 
is  from  the  cottage  rather  than  from 
the  mansion,  and  out  of  the  unlovely 
conditions  of  a  more  or  less  sordiil  ex¬ 
istence  in  i)reference  to  circumstances  i 
of  luxury  and  ease,  that  the  greatest  ' 
masters  of  music  have  sprung.” 

Consumption,  Dr.  Koch's  cure  for. 
Review  of  /fenVirs,  December.  Illus¬ 
trated  and  interesting. 

Conversation,  The  art  of.  (leorge 
Whale.  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Jan¬ 
uary.  “Sometimes  conversation  is 
spoiled  by  a  lack,  not  merely  of  tact, 
but  of  tolerance.  It  is  not  everyone 
who  can  see  that  ‘all  ndigions  :iie  the 
same  wine  in  diflerent  colored  glasses,’ 
or  that  the  State  will  take  a  great  deal 
of  killing.  So  imperfect  is  the  average 
temper,  that,  to  keep  the  peace,  relig¬ 
ion  and  politics  are  often  tabooed,  and 
thus  conversation  is  deprived  of  two 
of  the  greatest  topics  which  can  ever 
Interest  hutnanity.  'I'o  drag  in  irrele¬ 
vant  topics  is,  no  douitt,  an  imperti¬ 
nence,  but  to  exclude  great  ones  keeps 
conversation  at  a  very  low  and  ebbing 
tide.” 

Ether  drinking.  Norman  Kerr,  M, 
D.  A’eic /fer/Vie,  Di'Cember.  Descril)- 
ing  a  new  and  growing  form  of  intox¬ 
ication,  prevailing  especially  in  Ire¬ 
land.  “'I’hi*  drinker  of  ether  can 
become  intoxicated  and  regain  soltri- 
ety  before  the  drinker  of  alcohol  has 
really  become  properly  intoxicated. 

I  have  known  an  alcoholist  get  thor¬ 
oughly  drunk  twice  in  twt-nty-four 
hours,  a  very  rare  thing,  but  the  edu¬ 
cated  etherist  ciin  get  drunk  and  sober 
again  six  times  in  the  same  space  of 
time.'’ 

Franzosische  Accent,  Der.  Kd. 
Schwan  and  E.  Rringsheim.  Archiv 
fur  das  Stndinm  der  neneren  Sprachen. 
B.  LXXV,  II.  2  and  3.  History  of 
various  opinions,  followed  l)y  account 
of  the  authors'  experiments.  Tsing 
the  Scott-Kbnigsche  phonautograph, 
they  got  graphic  representations  in 


rhythm  of  the  pronunciations  of  sev¬ 
eral  Frenchmen  from  different  parts 
of  France.  Itesult:  “The  isolated 
pronunciation  of  a  word  is  about  ident¬ 
ical  with  that  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 
It  is  distinguished  from  that  within 
the  sentence  only  b}’’  an  addition, 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  real 
word,  and  which  consists  in  a  sinking 
of  the  jdteh  of  the  tone  generally 
about  an  octave  and  a  simultaneous 
wavy  decrease  of  the  intensity.  Two- 
syllabled  words  have,  no  matter  what 
vowel  it  is,  equally  high,  equally 
strong,  and  equally  long  sounded 
vowels.” 

Golden  Bough,  The:  A  study  in 
Comparative  Religion.  J.  G.  Frazer. 
Reviewed  in  Edinburgh  Review,  Octo¬ 
ber.  “'I'he  natural  seed  of  religion, 

I  as  Hobbes  calls  it,  is  the  same  all  over 
I  the  primitive  world,  but  its  fruits  are 
i  inflnitely  varied  by  environment,  by 
,  soil,  climate,  training,  and  accidental 
circumstance  ;  and  although  the 
fundamental  analogies  can  be  ob- 
,  served  everywhere,  we  doubt  whether 
even  the  very  creditable  industry, 

;  ability,  ingenuity,  and  scholarship  of 
such  students  as  .Mr.  Frazer  can  suc¬ 
ceed  in  transmuting  general  resem¬ 
blances  into  particular  relations.'’ 

Hypnotism,  The  dangers  of.  St. 

!  Clair  I'hompson,  .M.  I).  Westminster, 

'  December.  “  Hypnotism  dates  back  to 
when  men  became  sufliciently  difter- 
entiated  for  the  strong-willed  to  co¬ 
erce  tlie  weaker.  It  is  but  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  one  morbid  state  for  another, 
a  disease  to  which  the  hysterical  and 
neurotic  are  especially  liable.”  The 
writer  regards  it  as  both  dangerous 
and  useless,  either  as  a  tlierapeutic  or 
pedagogic  aid. 

Kiss.  Ricerclie  intorno  alia  genesi 
del  bacio.  Enrico  Tedesclii.  Rivista 
I  di  rtlositjla  scientidea,  November.  The 
writer  regards  kissing  as  having  its 
ground  in  two  soul-myths :  kissing  on 
the  mouth  from  the  myth  of  soul  as 
;  l)reath,  kissing  oti  limbs  or  shoulders 
from  the  myth  of  soul  as  blood. 

Language,  'I’he  psycliology  of.  R. 
de  la  Grasserie.  Reviewed  by  Her¬ 
bert  Baynes.  Zeitschreft  fur  Volker- 
psyrhologie  B.  ‘20,  H.  3.  “  Our  author 

;  divides  the  study  of  language  into 
three  parts,  namely,  philology,  p<*ly- 
glottism,  and  linguistic.  'I’he  first 
aims  at  following  up  the  shaiies  of 
tlionght  and  style  in  the  expressions 
which  can  difl'erentiate  them  and  of 
which  each  tongue  taken  separately 
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can  only  supply  a  few,  and  to  observe 
them  in  the  literary  productions  of 
each  people.  The  second  or  instru¬ 
mental  point  of  view  is  that  of  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  a  lan^uaf^e  fur 
practical  purposes  and  as  a  matter  of 
utility.  VVhen,  however,  language  is 
cultivated  for  itself,  is  analysed  and 
compared,  its  evolution  traced  and 
classified,  and  its  laws  discovered,  we 
have  the  truly  scientitic  or  linguistic 
aim." 

Music  and  insanity.  Musical  Times, 
Jan.  1.  “Music  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  recognized  remedial  agent  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  diseases." 

Parents,  Schoolboys'.  Austen  Petn- 
ber.  National  lievietc,  .hinuHry.  “The 
British  parent  is  often  egregiously 
blind  and  untbinking  just  where  he 
should  think  most ;  egregionsly  un¬ 
generous  and  snobbish  just  when  he 
should  give  most  freely;  egregiously 
indulgent  when  he  should  teach  in 
the  holidays  lessons  of  restraint.  He 
is  afraid  to  he  stern  with  tin*  child,  he 
sees  so  little  of  him.  ‘They  do  not 
understand  my  boy  ’ :  when  the  pa¬ 
rent  is  once  thoroughly  possessed 
with  this  demon,  I  defy  anything 
short  of  a  divine  power  to  expel  it." 

Physiological  expression  in  psychol¬ 
ogy.  A.  Bain.  Mind.  January.  Ke- 
counts  many  parallelisms  between 
body  and  mind.  “  We  are  constantly 
applying  spiritual  remedies  to  bodily 
ailments,  being  often  unaware  of  w  hat 
we  are  doing.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
blow  of  a  purely  mental  nature  can  be 
sonietinies  effectually  met  by  a  physi¬ 
cal  tonic." 

Professor  of  .\merica.  The.  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett  Male.  AVtc  England 
Magazine,  Nttvember.  A  plea  for 
what  every  class  in  history  should 
realize.  “  Would  it  not  he  a  good 
thing  to  have  one  man  in  a  first-rate 
university,  whose  husiuess  it  should 
be  to  sht»w  to  the  young  men,  or  the 
young  wMunen,  how  it  is  that  their 
country  is  utterly  utilike  all  other 
countries/’ 

Beligions|diilosophie,  IJeher  Piiu- 
jer's  (jrnndriss  der.  Bruno  Weiss. 
Zeitsehrift  fur  Philosophie.  B.  !t8,  H.  1. 
“  Tfie  philosophy  of  religion  has  a 
thre<*-fold  proldem.  It  must  (1) 
study  the  existing  positive  religions, 
to  find  in  them  what  is  essential  and 
universal,  (2)  search  out  the  roots  of 
religion  in  the  essence  of  spirit,  (J) 
criticise  religious  knowledge  aini  re- 


;  ligious  dogmas  in  the  light  of  science: 
i  thus  embracing  the  historical,  the 
j  psychological,  and  the  metaphysical 
'  investigations.*’ 

Ttuiic  Sol-fa,  The  jufdlee  of.  J.  C. 
Hadden.  Macmillan's,  J  an.  “There 
has  never  been  any  serious  intention  on 
I  the  part  of  Sol-faists  to  sup|>lantthe 
staff,  'file  .Sol-fa  pupil  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  difliculties  of  the  staff  by 
a  system  which  successfully  gradu¬ 
ates  and  methodises  these  difliculties.” 

Unemployed,  Some  experiments  on 
behalf  of  the.  Amos  G.  Warner. 
(Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Octo¬ 
ber.  Three  objects :  temporary  relief, 
education,  permanent  support  in  form 
of  street  work,  wood-yards,  ‘‘moth¬ 
ers’  missions,”  cooperative  sewing 
societies  and  laundries,  agricultural 
colonies  (in  Germany),  and  friendly 
intis.  In  England  “  the  Poor  Law  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  while  it  can 
educate  and  train  children,  it  can  only 
relieve  and  give  tasks  to  adults,  and 
for  their  reformation  can  do  little  or 
nothing.’’  (Quotes  Ch.  Booth  that 
“  the  poverty  of  the  poor  is  mainly 
I  the  result  of  the  competition  of  the 
very  poor,’’  with  the  opinion  tlnit  the 
entire  reimtval  of  the  hitter  class  from 
the  daily  struggle  for  existence  is  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem  of  pov¬ 
erty. 

Wilde  .liiger,  Der.  M.  v.  Estorff- 
Te3  «*ndorf.  Zeitsehrift  fur  Volkskunde. 
B.  Ill,  11.  :i.  This  volkstale  is  ex¬ 
plained  as  an  illusion,  resulting  from 
small  cyclones  carrying  along 
branches  of  tr«*es,  flocks  of  birds,  etc. 

Woman,  The  intellectual  cowardice 
of.  Geoflrc}’ Mortimer.  Westminster. 
Ntiveniber.  “  I'he  peculiar  British 
atitipafhy  to  plain-speaking  bars  a 
hundred  avenues  that  lead  to  reform. 
The  moral  harshness  of  Etiglish 
women  is  tiot  the  oiilj*  evil  that 
springs  from  their  restricted  observa¬ 
tion  and  shallow  thinking;  ignorance 
entirelj'  nullities  the  potentiality  of 
their  parental  influence.  The  mother 
is,  unfortutiately,  the  last  person  to 
wlioni  sons  and  daughters  turn  for 
enliglifenment  and  guidance.  They 
know  that  she  is  eipiipped  with  ‘trim 
copyliook  maxims’  atid  they  know 
that  that  is  not  enough  for  the  world 
of  ttiday.  Speculations  and  doubts 
upon  the  enigmas  atid  mysteries  of 
humati  nature,  that  be«et  tin*  young 
mitid,  are  not  to  be  dism*sed  or 
quieted  by  a  text.’’  J.  P. 
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PROFESSOR  BOWSER'S  “  GEOMETRY:"^ 

BY  R.  W.  PRENTISS,  COLUMBIAN  UNIVERSITY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Educational  Review  appeared  a  very  unfair 
and  inadequate  review  of  Professor  Bowser's  “  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry  ”  over  the  signature  of  Win.  B.  Ridenour. 

Ordinarily,  the  production  of  a  captious  critic  may  be  left  to  effect  Its  own 
obliteration ;  but  when  it  derives  an  importance,  intrinsically  undeserved,  by 
appearing  in  a  new  periodical  designed  to  exert  a  strong  influence  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters,  the  interests  of  fairness  and  sound  criticism  properly  admit  of 
a  departure  from  custom,  and  demand  a  brief  notice. 

In  the  first  place  the  reviewer  olyects  to  the  appearance  of  a  new  text-book 
on  the  grounds  that  it  does  not  ‘‘  meet  a  long-felt  want,”  and  tliat  there  are 
already  better  books  in  the  market.  In  reply,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  first,  that 
an  author  whose  text-books  liave  gone  tlirough  numerous  editions  (some  of 
them  are  in  the  eleventh  edition),  and  have  been  adopted  in  more  than  eighty 
leading  colleges  and  universities,  may  reasonably  be  supi»osed  to  know  wliether 
there  is  a  demand  for  bis  writings  or  not;  and  secondly,  that  there  was  such 
a  demand  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  best  educators  have  already 
welcomed  this  as  an  admii  able  text-book,  although  it  has  been  published  only 
seven  months. 

In  the  next  place,  we  are  utterly  unal)le  to  accept  the  criticisms  presented. 
An  examination  of  the  “  better  books  ”  of  which  this  critic  speaks,  but  of 
wh«)8e  contents  he  seems  to  know  little  (see  Chauvenet,  Newcomb,  llalsted 
and  others,  and  several  of  the  best  English  Euclids),  shows  that  tliey  generally 
sustain  Professor  Bowser  in  his  illustrations  and  in  the  very  detinitions  with 
which  the  critic  finds  needless  fault.  The  result  of  our  own  conference  with 
teachers  of  matiiematics  is  tliat,  what  Mr.  Ridenour  flnds  convenient  to  call 
“crudities  and  solecisms”  in  Professor  Bowser's  book  are  quite  generally 
reganled  as  wholesome  and  refreshing  departures  from  the  stereotyped  treat¬ 
ment  so  fatal  t«»  the  student's  interest.  Is  a  man  who  feels  called  upon  t» 
explain  parenthetically  to  teacliers  of  geometry  in  these  days  that  a  straight 
angle  is  an  angle  of  180'^  (as  Mr.  Ridenour  does),  able  to  recognize  a  “  crudity  ” 
when  he  sees  one? —  as  well  explain  that  a  right  angle  is  an  angle  of  90°. 

Professor  Bowser’s  reputation  as  a  successful  teacher  of  mathematics  is  so 
widely  known  and  so  well  established  as  to  make  tlie  conjecture  “  that  either 
he  (the  Professor)  has  never  taught  g(*ometry,  or  that  he  has  taught  it  badly  '’ 
ridiculous  and  a  sad  comment  on  the  ignorance  of  his  critic. 

Candid  and  intelligent  criticism  is  always  w’elcomed  by  any  lionest  author, 
even  though  it  may  result  unfavorably  to  his  book:  but  unfair  and  ignorant 
criticism  is  unworthy  of  consideration  and  would  not  here  be  answered,  except 
for  the  factitious  importance  obtained  for  it  by  securing  its  appearance  in  the 
first  number  of  the  Educational  Review. 

*  The  foregoing  reply  to  Mr.  Ridenour’s  criticism  was  sent  to  the  Educational  Review  for 
publication.  Wliile  acknowledging  the  injustice  of  the  review  and  regretting  its 
appearance  in  tlieir  periodical,  tlie  editors  refused  to  publish  this  answer.  Injustice 
to  Professor  Bowser  and  ids  book,  it  is  inserted  here.  —  [Eu. 
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The  fact  is,  Mr.  Ridenour  is  deplorably  lacking  in  the  qualifications  of  aj^ood 
critic;  he  does  not  seem  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject  with  which  he 
deals,  and  his  writing  is  not  conducted  in  the  ri^ht  spirit.  On  a  slender  basis 
of  insufficient  criticism  covering  a  few  pages  only,  he  verj'  improperly  erects 
a  conclusion  of  extravagant  condemnation.  If  it  were  not  for  his  scholarly 
and  elegant  proposition,  “  all  ten-foot  poles  are  equal  in  length”  we  might  advise 
Mr.  Ridenour  that  he  could  more  safely  employ  a  longer  one  the  next  time  he 
undertakes  to  review’  a  geometry.  His  attempt  this  time  is  not  a  success.  But 
then,  as  he  profoundly,  if  not  originally,  observes:  “Nothing  is  so  hard  to 
prove  as  a  self-evident  proposition.”  So  we  drop  him  at  this  point. 


AMONG  rilE  BOOKS. 

Open  Sesame  is  the  attractive  and  appropriate  title  of  a  collection  of  poetry 
and  prose  edited  by  Blanche  W.  Bellamy  and  Maud  W.  Goodwin.  This  book 
is  Volume  II  and  its  contents  are  arranged  for  boys  and  girls  from  ten  to  four¬ 
teen  years  old.  The  editors  have  displayed  most  careful  Judgment  in  the  selec¬ 
tions  of  the  pieces;  we  doubt  if  a  better  collection  could  be  made.  There  have 
been  excluded  all  the  jingles  whose  only  merit  was  their  “easy  go,”  and  while 
many  familiar  pieces  appear,  none  are  given  a  place  unless  worthy  of  being 
stored  in  the  memorj’.  Every  teacher  will  need  this  collection  on  her  desk  and 
will  find  it  one  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  books  of  its  kind.  Published 
by  Ginn  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 

A  College  Algebua  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Wells’  Mathematical 
series.  Leach,  Shewell,  &  .Sanborn,  of  Boston,  Publishers.  Professor  Wells 
is  associate  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  has  compiled  during  the  past  ten  years  nearly  a  dozen  text-books 
on  mathematics,  all  of  which  have  taken  high  rank  in  schools  and  colleges. 
Professor  Wells  is  a  natural  teacher,  and  he  seems  to  have  divined  just  what 
the  teacher  and  the  student  alike  need  in  the  class-roont.  He  does  not  make 
his  books  to  explain  any  erudite  theories  or  pet  methods,  hut  he  aims  to 
furnish  just  enough  aid  to  the  student  to  enable  him  to  advance  Intelligently 
and  safely  in  his  studies.  The  College  Algebra  is  a  volume  of  nearly  (500 
pages  and  is  designed  primarily  for  the  use  of  colleges  and  scientitic  schools. 
The  most  advanced  subjects  treated  of  by  algebraic  methods  are  here  elucidated 
and  many  new  and  original  problems  are  giveti. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  (;o..  Boston,  send  out  in  their  modern  language  series  a  little 
book  of  143  pages  entitled,  Sei.ections  eou  Gekman  Composition,  by  Charles 
Harris,  professor  of  German  language  in  Oherlin  College.  The  hook  is 
divided  into  four  parts;  part  first  giving  the  German  original,  with  English 
paraphrase;  part  two,  easy  narrative  selections  in  English  to  he  done  into 
German;  part  three,  letters;  and  part  four,  biographical  and  descriptive  selec¬ 
tions  in  English.  Notes  and  a  vocabulary  are  given.  Many  Greek  and  Latin 
prose  composition  books  have  been  prepared  and  are  considered  indispensable 
in  the  class-room.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  (German  prose  composi¬ 
tion  book  will  not  be  equally  useful.  The  author  has  done  his  work  most  care¬ 
fully  and  the  selections  are  in  the  main  interesting  and  idiomatic  enough  to 
train  the  student  in  the  intricacies  of  the  German  language. 
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Dr.  Georjfe  M.  Steele,  principal  of  Wesleyan  Academy,  and  member  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  has  issued  through  Leach,  Shewell,  &  San¬ 
born  of  Boston,  a  book  of  211  pages  entitled,  llttuiMENTARY  Economics  for 
Schools  and  Colleges.  It  is  no  easy  tusk  to  simplify  the  principles  of 
political  economy  and  make  them  attractive  and  interesting  to  the  young.  The 
so  called  popular  treatises  on  this  subject  are  in  the  main  too  abstruse  for  young 
pupils  and  for  the  general  reader.  The  agitation  of  the  tariff  question  has 
given  a  new  impetus  to  the  study,  and  young  as  well  as  old  are  seekers  for  in¬ 
formation  and  light.  Dr.  Steele  has  prepared  a  book  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
rudimentary,  fundamental  principles  of  economics  in  a  style  at  once  lucid  and 
concise.  He  discusses  all  disputed  points  impartially  and  plainly  strives  to  ex¬ 
plain  prliudples  rather  than  advocate  pet  theories.  This  is  a  valuable  book 
not  only  for  schools,  but  for  the  average  man  long  time  out  of  school. 

Alfred  Mudge  &  Sou,  the  well  known  printers,  24  Franklin  street,  Boston, 
issue  a  very  nice  calendar  for  the  year  1891.  Carl  II.  Heintzemann,  printer, 
234-0  Congress  street,  Boston,  also  brings  out  a  good,  sensible  calendar. 

No  lover  of  a  fine  plant  or  garden  can  aftord  to  be  without  a  copy  of  Vick’s 
Floral  Guide  for  1891.  It  is  a  nice  book  of  over  100  pages  3ix  lOi  inches, 
with  beautiful  colored  illustrations  of  sunrise  aniarantlius,  hydrangea  and 
potatoes;  itistructions  for  planting,  cultivating,  etc;  full  list  of  everything 
that  can  be  desired  in  the  way  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  plants,  bulbs, 
etc.;  also  full  particulars  regarding  the  cash  p  izes  of  #1,000  and  #200.  The 
novelties  have  been  tested  and  found  worthy  of  cultivation.  We  would  very 
much  like  to  see  tiie  Nellie  Lewis  Carnation  and  taste  the  Grand  Itapids 
Lettuce.  It  costs  practically  nothing,  because  the  10  cents  you  send  for  it,  can 
be  deducted  from  the  first  order  fowarded.  Address  James  Vick,  Seedsman, 
Kochester,  New  York. 

The  sixteenth  volume  in  Dr.  Win.  T.  Harris’  'Hnternatioual  Education 
Series,”  is  Higher  Education  of  Women  in  Europe,  by  Helen  Lange  of 
Berlin,  translated  and  accompanied  by  valuable  comparative  statistics  by  Dr. 
L.  U.  Klemni.  This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  book.  The  author  scourges 
the  slow'  moving  German  authorities  by  showing  what  has  been  done  for 
woman's  education  in  England.  In  this  country  we  have  long  since  got  by 
Dr.  Clarke’s  objection  that  “  versatility  and  periodicity’’  were  women’s  charac¬ 
teristics  as  against  man’s  “persistence  and  strength.”  The  movement  in  England 
really  began  about  a  century  since.  It  has  been  a  slow,  long,  hard  battle,  but 
woman  has  steadily  won  her  w'ay  up,  and  the  great  universities  are  now  opening 
rapidly  to  her.  It  will  not  be  long  ere  she  shares  equally  with  man  in  all 
educational  advantages  in  England  and  America.  The  continent  of  Europe  will 
follow  more  slowly  but  surely.  Publislied  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  just  inaugurated  president  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Is  the  amhor  of  two  valuable  books  which  every 
reader  of  Education  would  do  well  to  possess.  The  larger  and  more  important 
work,  which  is  the  fruit  of  much  faithful  labor  by  President  Thwing  and  his 
gifted  wife,  is  entitled,  The  Family;  an  Historical  and  Social  Study. 
Beginning  with  the  pre-historic  family  and  the  position  of  w'omen  in  the  Aryan 
and  Semitic  races,  the  subject  is  carefully  studied  in  the  light  of  Greek, 
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Roman  and  Jewish  literature,  life  and  customs.  The  great  attention  paid 
to  the  family  by  the  early  Christians  is  fully  shown.  A  valuable  chapter  ex¬ 
hibits  the  degraded  position  of  the  family  in  the  middle  ages  and  shows  how 
feudalism  brought  this  about  among  w'omcn  of  the  lower  class.  Other 
■chapters  treat  of  the  family  as  a  divine  and  human  social  institution,  aa 
a  basis  of  social  order,  in  its  individual  relations,  and  its  relation  to 
property.  The  last  two  chapters  deal  with  the  family  destroyed  and 
modern  divorce  laws.  This  is  a  thorough,  concise  and  scholarly  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  tlieme  of  very  great  importance.  The  price  of  this  book 
is  $2.00.  (We  give  a  copy  of  this  book  to  any  one  of  our  subscribers  who 
sends  us  a  new  name  and  $0.00  to  pa}’  for  that  name  and  his  own  renewal. 
If  you  have  already  renewed  your  own  subscription  get  a  new  name  and 
send  in  $3.00  and  we  will  mail  you  this  tine  book.)  The  other  book  by 
Dr.  Thwing,  to  which  we  desire  to  call  attention  is  Heading  of  Hooks. 
This  is  a  thoroughly  readable  and  suggestive  little  volume.  Wliat  he  has  to 
say  about  the  advantages  of  reading,  tlie  kinds  of  books  to  read,  books  for 
children,  and  on  forming  a  library,  is  worthy  of  serious  reflection.  Price,  $1.25. 
These  books  are  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.  (On  receipt  of  $5.00  we 
will  send  both  these  books,  postage  paid,  to  any  address  in  this  country 
and  will  send  Education  one  year  to  a  new  subscriber,  or  renew  an  old  sub¬ 
scriber  one  year.  Publi.sher,  Education.) 

Some  of  our  best  school  books  are  the  work  of  men  engaged  in  sec*>ndary 
instruction.  Mr.  James  II.  Baker  of  the  Denver  High  School,  is  the  author  of 
an  excellent  Elementary  Psychology,  with  Practical  Applications  to  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Conduct  of  Life,  iticluding  an  Outline  of  Logic  for  the  use  of  high 
schools,  normal  schools  and  academies,  teachers,  and  the  general  reader.  Pp. 
232.  New  York:  Eflingham  Maynard  &  Co.  It  is  thoroughly  practical, 
makes  account  of  the  Physiological  Psychology,  employs  througliout  the 
graphic  method  of  pre.senting  classiflcations  and  relations,  is  supplied  with 
exercises  for  review  and  for  summaries,  gives  references  to  fuller  works  in  the 
same  department  and  sometimes  quotes  them  at  some  length,  and  throughout 
shows  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  practical  teacher  who  keeps  always  in  view'  the 
difliculties  of  the  pupil,  and  who  is  quick  to  seize  on  any  devices  which  will 
assist  him  to  make  those  difliculties  less.  Few  books  are  so  strong  in  this 
regard.  The  Inductive  method  is  employed,  but  by  no  means  exclusively;  in 
fact,  there  are  no  hobbies  in  the  book.  It  is  interesting  reading,  and  not  too 
large  a  book. 

Among  the  foremost  advocates  of  Manual  Training  in  education  is  Prof.  C. 
M.  Wootlward,  Director  of  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Louis,  and  anything  from  his  pen  is  sure  to  command  a  wide  read¬ 
ing  at  home  and  abroad.  His  book,  *‘The  Manual  Training  School:  its  Aims, 
Methods,  and  Results,"  1887,  has  been  a  standard  one  in  this  department,  and 
he  has  published  numerous  papers  and  made  numerous  addresses  in  explaining, 
defending  and  promoting  manual  instruction.  Scribner  &  Welford  of  New 
York,  introduce  tothe  American  public  a  new  book  by  this  enthusiastic  author. 
Manual  Training  in  Education,  with  illustrations,  pp.  310,  being  one  of 
the  Contemporary  Science  Series,  edited  by  Havelock  Ellis.  It  is  handsomely 
printed  at  the  Walter  Scott  Press,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Dr.  William  T.  Harris, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  has  discussed  the  new  movement  on  the 
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philosophifal  side,  and  here  Professor  Woodward  dwells  on  practical  ques¬ 
tions  with  greater  emphasis,  supporting  and  illustrating  his  views  by  numerous 
citations  from  recognized  authorities.  The  surprising  growth  of  this  method 
of  education  makes  such  a  work  a  necessity  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  “  the  new  educatioti.” 

We  cordially  welcome  a  second  edition  of  Bellows'  Fkench-English  and 
English-Fkench  Dictionary.  This  is  a  most  valuable  w’ork.  The  author 
has  spared  no  pains  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  anything  in  this  line  can  be  made. 
He  has  been  continuously  assisted  by  Professor  Alexander  Beljame  a  notable 
French  scholar  whose  “knowledge  of  the  English  language,'’  Mr.  Bellows  de¬ 
clares  “is  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Frenchman  living."  Working 
conjointly  they  have  produced  a  dictionary,  small  in  compass,  but  containing 
everything  which  the  student  needs.  We  are  especially  pleased  with  the  in¬ 
dication  by  typographic  marks  or  signs  in  French  words  of  the  liaison,  or  of 
its  absence;  the  arrangement  of  both  the  French-English  and  the  English- 
French  divisions  concurrently  on  the  same  page;  the  figures  showing  equivalent 
measures  or  weights  and  their  money  values,  and  the  indication  on  the  maps, 
with  the  names  of  towns,  of  their  distances  from  London  and  Paris,  both  in 
time  and  in  miles  or  in  kilometres.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York;  Carl  Schonhof,  Boston. 

Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew  is  the  pleasant  title  of  a  very 
readable  book  by  one  of  the  best  writers  for  children  of  our  time,  Margaret 
Sidney.  As  the  summer  home  of  this  gifted  w’riter  is  in  Concord,  it  is  not  too 
nuich  to  say  that  the  mantle  of  that  gifted  author  of  children's  books,  the 
lamented  LouiSti  M.  Alcott,  has  fallen  upon  her.  The  “  Five  Little  Peppers" 
are  the  children  of  a  poor  widow;  Ben  is  eleven,  Polly  ten,  while  Joey,  Davie 
and  Phronsie  are  still  j’ounger.  They  are  good  children  in  the  main,  and  a 
great  help  to  the  tired  mother,  who  keeps  the  wolf  from  the  door  of  the  little 
brown  house  l)y  tailoring  and  working  for  the  neighbors.  Some  of  their  ex¬ 
periences  are  very  funny,  and  some  quite  serious.  The  measles  attack  them, 
and  they  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  But,  after  many  ups  and  downs,  they  finally 
go  to  live  in  Mr.  King's  house  and  enjoy  life  exceedingly.  Published  by  D. 
Lothrop  Company,  Boston. 
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The  Messiah  craze  among  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  has  aroused  much  interest  in 
Stnohalla,  the  Indian  Prophet,  wliose  existence  and  influence  have  lung  been  known  by 
vague  rumors,  though  few  whites  have  seen  him,  and  many  believed  him  to  be  a  myth. 
The  Overland  Monthly  lias  already  printed  accounts  of  tlie  facts  and  legends  told  of 
him,  notably  in  General  Howard’s  Indian  articles.  Captain  Huggin’s,  of  General  Miles’s 
staff,  made  a  point  of  securing  an  interview  with  Smohalla  lately,  and  gives  an  account 

of  the  man  and  his  views  in  the  February  Overland. - One  of  the  most  interesting 

articles  in  The  Chautauquan  for  .January  is  by  H.  C.  Adams,  Ph.  D.  It  describes  in  detail 
the  method  of  taking  tlie  United  States  Census.  A  careful  explanation  is  given  of  the 
Hollerith  Electric  Tabulator,  “  an  ingenious  device  for  the  quick  registry  of  facts,”  and 
the  author  says ;  ••  By  the  use  of  about  seventy  machines,  it  was  found  possible  to  de¬ 

clare  the  population  of  the  Ignited  States  in  six  weeks  after  the  enumeration  was  com¬ 
pleted.  The  work  done,  however,  was  equivalent  to  the  counting  of  1'25,000,000  persons, 
since  it  was  deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  accuracy,  that  every  schedule  should 
be  counted  twice.” - Donahoe’s  Monthly  Magazine,  for  February,  opens  with  a  bio¬ 

graphical  sketch  of  its  founder,  with  portrait;  Peter  McCorry  has  a  second  letter  from 
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Ireland;  tbere  is  a  good  article  on  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Rich¬ 
ard;  and  a  great  variety  of  other  articles. - An  article  on  “Washington  and  Balti¬ 

more  Clubs,”  written  by  Henry  Loomis  Nelson,  and  accompanied  by  numerous  Ulus- 
trations,  is  the  subject  of  a  four-page  Supplement  to  Harper’s  Weekly  published  .lanuary 
2Sth.  Similar  articles  on  the  clubs  of  I*hiladel]>hia.  Boston,  and  New  York  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Weekly.  Frederic  Remington’s  illustrations  in  Harper’s  Weekly  of  scenes 
and  incidents  connected  with  the  late  Indian  disturbances  have  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion  on  account  of  their  spirited  character  and  the  fidelity  of  their  representations. 
The  number  of  the  Weekly  published  .January  •JStb,  contained  another  article  by  Mr. 
Remington,  entitled  “  Lieutenant  Casey’s  Last  .Scout,”  accompanied  by  a  number  of 

characteristic  illustrations  of  the  Chis-cbis-chash  or  Cheyenne  Indians. - The  next 

number  of  Harper’s  Uazar,  pul>lished  January  SOth,  contains  an  entertaining  comedy  in 
one  act,  entitled  “  The  Rej)Orter,”  written  by  W.  G.  van  Tassel  .Sulplien,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  parlor  theatrical  entertainments - Tlie  .'Seattle  (Wasliington)  Post  Intel¬ 

ligencer  printed  a  forty-page  edition  January  let.  .Seattle  has  grown  from  1,107  in  IS'Oto 

43,s47  in  18iX). - The  A’etc  i'ork  ICorW  under  Joseph  I’ullt/.er  has  aeliieved  a  wonderful 

success.  Its  daily  editions  now  number  over  300,(K)0.  The  World’s  new  building  ig 
monumental,  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  this  country. - The  American  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  issue  a  very  neat  and  serviceable  school  calendar. - The  Atlantic 

Monthly  for  February,  contains  some  unpul)lished  letters  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb, 
by  William  Carew  Hazlitt;  “Noto:  An  Unexplored  Corner  of  Japan.”  VI. -XL  by  I’erci- 
val  Lowell ;“  The  New  England  Meeting-House,”  by  Alice  Morse  Karie;  “The  House  of 
Martha,”  XVII.-XXl ;  by  Frank  R.  Stockton.  And  many  other  good  things.  I’ublished  by 

Houghton,  Mifliin  A  Co,  Boston.  Price.  $4.00  a  year. - Generals  Howard,  Slocum, 

Sickels,  Butterfield,  Wright,  Newton,  Gregg  and  Doubleday,  have  written  their  impres¬ 
sions  of  Gettysburg  thirty  years  after  the  battle.  Togetlier  with  a  chapter  from  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  their  articles  will  be  published  in  a  forthcoming  number  of  the  .Vorfik 

American  Review,  Price,  $."5.00  a  year. - The  fiction  in  Harper’s  Magazine  tor  Feb. 

ruary  includes  the  second  part  of  Charles  Egbert  Craddock’s  “In  tlie  ‘.Stranger  Peo¬ 
ple’s  ’  Countiy,”  and  short  stories  by  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Geraldine  Bonner— to 
which  might  be  added,  “  The  Heroic  Adventures  of  M.  Boudin,”  told  by  W.  M.  Thack- 

eray  in  twelve  original  drawings,  now  published  for  the  first  time. - Harper’s  Uazar, 

published  January  16th,  contained  an  amusing  farce  entitled  “  Tlie  .Secretary’s  Mur¬ 
derer,”  written  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  and  Herbert  1>.  Ward,  and  illustrated  by  W. 
T.  Smedley.  In  the  same  number  is  an  interesting  and  attractive  article  by  Alice  B. 
Ormsbee  on  “  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations,”  with  illustrations  by  Irving  R. 

Wiles;  also  a  short  story  entitled  “His  New  Clothes,”  by  Rose  Terry  Cook. - Rud- 

yanl  Kipling  contributes  a  complete  novel  “  Tlie  Light  that  Failed,”  to  the  .January 
number  of  Lippincott’s  Magazine.  Kipling  is  attracting  more  attention  at  present 
than  any  other  living  writer,  ills  force  and  originality  have  taken  the  world  by  storm. 

The  Light  that  Failed  ”  is  the  story  of  an  artist’s  life  and  love,  ami  Kipling  shows 
that  he  fully  understands  an  artist’s  out-look  upon  life,  and  his  hopes,  extiectations  and 

fears. - The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  February  has  as  its  opening  article,  “  From 

Babel  to  Comparative  Philology,”  by  Dr.  Andrew  I).  White,  who  tells  how  science 
has  compelled  the  gradual  abandonment  of  the  belief  that  Hebrew  was  the  first  liinguage 
of  man.  Prof.  Huxley’s  paper  on  “The  Aryan  Question  ami  Prehistoric  Man,”  giving 
the  testimony  of  geology  and  archieology  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Caucasian  race,  is  con¬ 
cluded  in  this  number.  Education  is  represented  by  an  account  of  “Coeducation  in 
Swiss  Universities,”  by  Flora  Bridges.  The  editor  discusses  “  Religious  Teaching  in 
the  Public  Schools,”  and  makes  a  strong  plea  for  International  Copyright  on  the 
ground  of  common  honesty.  It  is  full  of  meaty  articles.  New  York;  1).  Appleton  A 

Company.  Fifty  cents  a  number,  $5  a  year. - Among  the  features  of  The  Forum  for 

this  year  are  to  be :  “  Results  of  the  Census,”  a  series  of  articles  by  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walk¬ 
er,  and  results  of  the  latest  research  and  of  the  most  recent  achievements  in  all  im* 
portant  lines  of  work,  in  science  and  in  industry,  by  specialists;  Dr.  Austin  Flint  will 
write  on  “  Dr.  Koch’s  Discovery;”  Dr.  Richard  Gatling  on  the  “  Development  of  Fire- 
Arms;”  Frank  H.  Cushing  on  “The  Hemenway  Expedition;”  Gaston  Tissandier,  the 
French  scientist,  on  “  Dirigeable  Balloons;”  Prof.  Emile  de  Laveleye  on  “The  Partition 
of  Africa,”  and  so  on.  There  will  also  be  many  able  political,  religious,  social  and  lit¬ 
erary  articles  by  the  most  noted  American  as  well  as  foreign  writers. - The  maga¬ 

zine,  College  and  School  has  been  sold  to  Louis  Lombard,  of  Utica.  N.  Y.,  who  with  ques¬ 
tionable  modesty  will  edit  it  hereafter  under  the  title,  The  Louis  Lombard. 


